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Notes of the Week 


() N Monday the House of Lords is to resume 


the discussion of the ‘‘ sale’’ of honours, 

and the House of Commons, at the  in- 
stance of nearly three hundred members, is to 
debate it on Monday week. [Evidently the con- 
science of our legislators is thoroughly aroused, 
and the Prime Minister will no doubt be obliged to 
make some concession to it. In reality, the situation 
is novel only in one particular. Apart from military 
and naval honours and titles given for the performance 
of high public duties, honours have always been given 
freely for dubious party services; sometimes as at the 
dissolution of the monasteries when the party was the 
Crown, and sometimes as at the passing of the Union 
Act when it was on a pattern more like that of our 
own day. Peerages given under those conditions have 
blossomed into some of the greatest houses who have 
given the most valuable services to the country. Mr. 
Lloyd George once told an astonished Lord Hugh Cecil 
in the House of Commons that his family tree was 
“laden with the fruits of sacrilege,’ and if by some 
time machine the House of Lords were to be re-jected 
into the time of the Tudors, the eloquence of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury would perforce have to be directed 
nearer home. 


_No, the only novel aspect of this question is its rela- 
tion to the enrichment of the party funds and the alle- 
gation that an honour is given, not as a reward for 
Spontaneous assistance or contribution, but as a result 
of bargaining—that in fact they are touted round by 
agents, at several removes, of the party organizations, 
that a tariff exists, that commissions are paid to the 


entrepreneurs and that the Prime Minister, without 
knowing it, may be recommending to the Sovereign as 
a recipient of honour, a man to whom it has already 
been sold for hard cash. This system in so far as it 
exists, and there are good grounds for alleging its ex- 
istence to a minor extent, dates from the period of 
the clever and cynical Master of Elibank. Men had 
pressed their claims for honours before and backed their 
pressure by unsolicited cheques sent to quarters where 
it was believed they would be gratefully received. The 
innovation consisted in inverting the process and press- 
ing honours, for a consideration, on the ambitious. The 
nuance is slight, but sufficient. We do not suggest 
that the Chief Whip was actually cognizant in any 
particular case, but there is little doubt at all that agents 
were active in this way among the unsuspecting pluto- 
cracy. The debates will clear the air. 


We deal with events in Dublin in another part of 
this issue; there are, however, two other aspects of 
the Irish situation which deserve attention. One is 
the point very temperately raised by Lord Carson when 
he laid before the House of Lords the dreadful story 
of the rape of an Englishwoman in Tipperary. Here let 
us remark in parenthesis that none of the outrages of 
murder or mutilation is so shocking to those who know 
Ireland as the appearance of this appalling form of 
crime—one from which Ireland, alone, perhaps, of 
western European countries, was before the war almost 
absolutely free. Lord Carson’s question was simple. 
What can we do to protect our own people in Southern 
Ireland; or in any event who can tell us what is hap- 
pening to them? We have all along held in the 
SaTuRDAY REviEw that our proper course in the event 
of the Treaty failing was to abandon Southern Ireland. 
But the Treaty has not failed. The responsibility for 
our fellow-subjects under the Crown who are citizens 
of the Irish Free State now rests with the Provisional 
Government, and we are entitled to ask Mr. Collins 
and his colleagues as we should be entitled in similar 
circumstances to ask General Smuts, as we should, in 
fact, be entitled to ask the President of Portugal,. both 
for information and for assurances that lives and prop- 
erty will be protected. The ‘‘Call to Arms’’ will render 
this additionally necessary. 


The other point to which we wish to draw attention 
is the present position of the Irish Office in London. 
This office with the augmented staff which was neces- 
sary under the pre-Treaty régime is still in existence. 
It has no administrative functions and the alleged 
justification for its retention is the provision of infor- 
mation to the Government from the remaining Im- 
perial authorities in Ireland. Now Dublin Castle is in 
the hands of the Provisional Government, which, when 
it communicates at all (Mr. Churchill has admitted 
that the Press has more information), communicates 
with the Colonial Office. So does Sir James Craig in 
Belfast. Moreover, it is notorious that the Viceroy 
has no relations with the Provisional Government; 
that he lives in the seclusion of Phoenix Park and that 
most of his staff are on leave in this country. In these 
circumstances we fail to see any excuse for not dis- 
banding Sir Hamar Greenwood and his staff at once. 
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With that singular unanimity which characterizes their 
utterances now that Downing Street has its Press 
Bureau, the political correspondents of the various news- 
papers are predicting what they call a Cabinet reshuffle 
in the immediate future. Mr. Stanley Baldwin, it seems, 
is not happy at the Board of Trade because Lancashire 
industry without distinction of party is hostile to his 
proposed imposition, under the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act, of a duty on the German fabric glove. Why 
not, therefore, send him to the Home Office? Mr. 
Shortt’s friends, on the Alice in Wonderland principle 
that ‘‘ what I tell you three times is true,” are again 
endeavouring to lift him by sheer reiteration on to the 
Bench, and anyhow the Home Office would be all the 
better for a change. 


Then there is Mr. McCurdy, the Liberal Coalition Chief 
Whip, who, it appears, would be happier elsewhere and 
for whom preferment is desired—also, it is stated in one 
quarter, as a preliminary to his becoming a judge. We 
confess never to have heard of Mr. McCurdy. There is 
also Sir Hamar Greenwood, who with an office and a 
considerable staff draws his salary while Ireland (which 
is technically the seat of his authority) has been closed 
to him, and Mr. Churchill does his work in London. 
Finally there is Lord Curzon, included in the shuffle by 
the paragraphists on the ground of health, but from 
whom, through the Foreign Office, has issued a majestic 
denial that any retirement is intended. We are there- 
fore to be spared that exhibition of the poverty of our 
political talent which would have been afforded if the 
venerable Lord Balfour had taken his place. 


In all probability these reports are merely issued to see 
how the wind of public opinion blows. Public opinion 
is in fact profoundly uninterested in the personalities of 
any of these gentlemen. It cannot understand how, 
apart from certain qualities of physical courage and 
insensitiveness, Sir Hamar Greenwood ever came to be a 
minister at all. It is sick of the judicial importunities 
of Mr. Shortt who now sees, in the possible retirement 
of Mr. Justice Bray, the chance withheld by the wise 
decision not to lose the services of Mr. Justice Darling. 
In fact, the elevation of Mr. Shortt to the bench will be 
much more difficult than is generally supposed. As long 
as the Judges in the King’s Bench division number over 
fifteen (which would still be the case if Mr. Justice Bray 
retired), no new judge can be appointed without a resolu- 
tion by both Houses of Parliament. We cannot see the 
Prime Minister (especially in view of the known dislike 
of the Lord Chancellor to Mr. Shortt’s appointment) 
venturing a debate on a matter of this kind. As for 
Mr. Baldwin and his fabric gloves, we cannot see how 
the change of a minister can affect the matter. The 
policy, whatever it may be ultimately decided on, will 
be the policy of the Government and the ultimate respon- 
sibility towards Lancashire or towards his Unionist 
supporters must rest with the Prime Minister. 


We confess, however, that what distresses us most in 
these plans for a shuffle is not their details but the spirit 
in which they are conceived. When Mr. Lloyd George 
formed his government at the end of 1916, he did make 
a serious and in many respects a successful effort to get 
away from the vicious system (especially vicious under 
a Coalition) of party claims and of obligations created 
by purely political services. He chose one of the most 
eminent of our teachers and scholars and made him 
Minister of Education ; he put a business man of imagin- 
ation and experience at the Board of Trade, though 
neither were M.P.’s and both had specially to be elected 
to Parliament for the purpose. The history of his ap- 
pointments to Cabinet rank in the five years since then 
has been one of general decline from this salutary innova- 


for poor so and so?” or that other—peculiar to C i 
tions—‘‘ How can we prevent the balance of Parti 
within the Ministry from being disturbed?” Altogether 
not an edifying spectacle. 


The League of Nations Temporary Mixed Commis. 
sion for the reduction of armaments—to give it its full 
titlke—has been meeting this week in Paris under the 
cautious, if not reluctant, chairmanship of M. Vivianj 
Strangely enough, the discussions have been almost 
wholly concerned with proposals emanating from this 
country. Lord Robert Cecil has put forward the draft 
of a Treaty which is designed to provide a kind of 
international police force and a mode of action against 
Powers who disturb the peace—to give to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, in fact, the sanctions which 
the French wished to insert in 1919, and which President 
Wilson succeeded in ruling out. Lord Esher has pro- 
duced a wonderful scheme for reduction of armaments 
by which, using 30,000 men as a unit, France would 
be allowed 180,000 (or six units), Greece 120,000 (or 
four) and Poland, Spain, Switzerland and Great 
Britain 90,000 (or three). 


Lord Robert Cecil’s proposal does not matter 
much. It is in itself only an extension of a 
principle implicit in the Covenant of the League, 
and, in any case, Lord Robert is not in Paris repre- 
senting this country. He was invited by the Council 
of the League, along with certain other gentlemen, to 
join the Commission as a distinguished personality but 
not in a representative capacity. The case of Lord 
Esher is different. He represents the British Govern. 
ment in succession to Mr. Fisher; he was made 
a Privy Councillor specially for the purpose. We have 
therefore a right to ask whether this preposterous 
scheme, which estimates the military necessities of this 
country below those of Greece and on a level with those 
of Switzerland, is one which he has been authorized 
to promulgate by the Government. If it is merely his 
own, why was he allowed, while sitting representing 
Great Britain, to put it forward at all? 


What is going on in Russia? Mr. Lloyd George 
stated in the House on Monday that the movement ot 
troops in Russia towards the western frontiers, which 
was taking place before the Genoa Conference and dur- 
ing the earlier part of that conference, had been ar- 
rested. This is reassuring, so far as it goes. But 
news from Russia, of which we have our own indepen- 
dent confirmation, is to the effect that since the with- 
drawal, enforced by illness, of Lenin from the Soviet 
leadership, the struggle between the extreme Red wing 
and the less intransigent Bolshevists has resulted in 
favour of the former—which means that Trotsky is in 
chief command. It is stated that he is willing to ac 
cept Lenin’s later economic policy, but only so long 


Hague, failing which he is determined to set the Red 
army in motion. This may be mere blackmail, but 
there is an ominous report from Riga, said to be offi 
cial, that Red forces are being concentrated close to 
the boundaries of Esthonia and Latvia. The Red army 
lacks food—and hunger is a terrible argument. Then 
there is Trotsky—a ravening wolf with very little pre- 
tence of sheep’s clothing. 


Widespread unrest, rioting with bloodshed in var 
ous parts of the country, and the further sensational 
fall of the mark indicate unmistakably that the situa 
tion in Germany is very serious. But, as we suggested 
was likely in a leading article in our last issue, the 
murder of Dr. Rathenau has led to such a revulsion of 


tion. Nowadays it is not ‘‘ Whois the best man for the 
yost ?” but the old and vicious query ‘‘ What can we do 


feeling in support of Dr. Wirth and the republic on the 
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of the middle and working classes that the danger 
of a Monarchist putsch would seem to have passed 
away—at least, for the present. In the face of a 
common menace the German Socialist parties are 
closing their ranks, and if, as appears highly probable, 
there will be a fusion of the Independent with the 
Majority Socialists in favour of the existing Govern- 
ment, Dr. Wirth will be in a stronger position than 
ever before, as he will have an absolute majority in the 
Reichstag. His weakness has hitherto been that to 
keep going he has been forced to make compromises 
with various more or less hostile groups, but if he has 
the backing of a powerful majority he will be able to 
ursue an independent and straightforward course. 
Thus, the situation, serious as it undoubtedly still is, 
is not without promise. A stable Government will 
mean a stable republic, and that will be an unquestion- 
able good for Germany, for the Entente and for 


Europe. 


The Press gives the public what, at best, is a very 
poor and fragmentary service of news concerning 
Persia—a country of great significance in any view of 
the Middle East and of the considerable interests of the 
British in that area. For many months past it has 
been the scene of a quiet, but none the less intense, 
struggle between Britain on the one hand, and Soviet 
Russia on the other. The cancellation of the Anglo- 
Persian Agreement, thanks to Bolshevist agencies, 
was a phase of this conflict in which Britain got the 
worst of it; and for some time afterwards Soviet stock 
stood higher and higher, but latterly it has suffered a 
severe decline. By the simple process of giving the 
Bolshevists in Tehran enough rope to hang themselves, 
the British Minister has caused the Persians to see 
and understand the true character of these gentry, 
with the natural result that there has been a marked 
reaction in favour of Britain. Rothstein, the Soviet 
Minister who, if we remember aright, was once on 
the staff of the Manchester Guardian, has fallen into 
deep disgrace. 


Just as the Canadian Parliament was being ad- 
journed at Ottawa last week the Federal Parliament 
of Australia was being opened at Melbourne. Mr. 
King, the Canadian Premier, has succeeded in 
“ scraping through ’’ by trimming his sails so as to 
catch a favouring breeze from the Progressives. Down 
under, people are wondering whether Mr. Hughes, 
whose Government is also in a precarious position, will 
be equally fortunate. He has the reputation of being 
a lucky man, but though it is generally thought that 
his luck will hold, it is by no means certain. The 
Labour Party is solidly against him, and the Nation- 
alist Party, which he leads, depends to a large extent 
on the support of the Country Party if it is to remain 
in power. The Country Party, however, has shown 
signs of breaking away and acting independently. 
Hence the situation is very interesting. Of recent 
years Mr. Hughes has been so thoroughly identified 
with Australia in English eyes that his defeat would 
come as a shock. We note that his programme for 
this session, the last before the General Election which 
is due about Christmas, includes large schemes for 
immigration under Mr. Amery’s Empire Settlement 
Act. The situation in the Pacific being what it is, the 
one vital thing on which Australia must concentrate 
is the peopling of her vast empty spaces. 


From the Empire point of view the completion of 
the Trans-Zambesi railway, which was opened for 
general traffic on Saturday last, is an event of con- 
Aiterable importance, both politically and economic- 
ally. The new line runs from Beira through Portu- 
guese territory to the Zambesi, and then proceeds 
northward through the Nyasa country to Blantyre, the 


most i settlement in the Protectorate, though 
not the seat of its Government, which is at Zomba. 
The next step will be the extension of the railway to 
Lake Nyasa, and this will lead to fresh developments 
in the whole region of the African Great Lakes. Hither- 
to, Nyasaland has had to find its outlet to the sea 
by way of the Zambesi itself—an unsatisfactory means 
of communication. Few people realize the extent to 
which Africa is being opened up by railways. It can 
be a matter of only a few years before the Cape to 
Cairo Railway, of which the larger part has been con- 
structed, is finished; the trans-continental line from 
west to east, from Benguela to Beira, will be in run- 
ning order even sooner. The Empire has almost 
boundless opportunities in Africa. 


Tardily enough is a measure of justice to be dealt 
out to little Lithuania. It was announced at the end 
of last week by the newspapers generally that the 
Conference of Ambassadors in Paris had decided that 
she should be granted de jure recognition in principle, 
and that the question of the possession of Memel 
should be referred to a Commission for immediate 
consideration. As regards the news itself we may say 
that we anticipated its publication five weeks ago in 
our Notes. And we beg leave to add that if some of 
our readers, thinking Foreign Affairs to be rather dull 
—as, it must be admitted, they often are—are inclined 
to pay less attention to our statements respecting such 
subjects than to those of more local and immediate in- 
terest, we at all events are at considerable pains that 
they shall be thoroughly well-informed. 


Elsewhere we express general agreement with the 
Government’s Palestine policy, but this does not neces- 
sarily mean that we approve of the way in which the 
Government carries out that policy in detail. With 
respect to the Rutenberg deal Mr. Churchill, in his 
speech in the House on Tuesday, rather evaded the 
main point, which is: Why was a concession of this 
importance not thrown open to tender? Mr. Churchill 
stated that this concession followed in every respect 
the regular lines of Colonial Office proceedings, and 
had been framed in exactly the same manner and spirit 
as if it related to any of the Crown Colonies; it had 
been scrutinized by the Crown Agents and submitted 
to their consulting engineers. All we have to say about 
this is that the regular lines of Colonial Office pro- 
cedure, if the Rutenberg concession with its absence 
of competition is to be taken as a fair example, leave 
much room for improvement, and the constituents of 
the Crown Colonies have good grounds for finding 
fault with their Agents. Mr. Churchill suggested that 
the concession was of no particular value from the 
promoters’ point of view, and would be financed by 
important Zionists from purely sentimental reasons. 
Well, it may be so, but we are inclined to suspect that 
however much a Zionist is a Zionist he does not 
cease to be a Jew. 


There is at least one clear-eyed American in our 
midst. When Mr. James W. Gerard, formerly Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Berlin, and very well known in this 
country for the kind action he took on behalf of British 
prisoners of war in Germany, was entertained the other 
day here in London by the English-speaking Union, 
he said: ‘‘ We are asking you to pay the enormous 
debt you owe to America. At the same time we are 
holding all the gold in the world and erecting a tariff 
wall so high that none of your goods can come over it. 
I do not see in fairness how you can pay us in gold 
which we possess, or in goods which we will not allow 
you to send into our country.’’ This is an excellent 
statement of the facts of the case, and we are anxious 
to give it all the prominence it undoubtedly deserves. 
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At the time of writing the Bournemouth murder trial 
is still proceeding, but the evidence has disclosed one 
astonishing fact on which comment can without impro- 
priety be made. An important element in the case for 
the Crown is the evidence of a witness who observed 
and recollected the number of a particular car to which 
great importance is attached by the prosecution. It now 
appears that though this information was given to the 
police less than a fortnight after the murder had been 
discovered, and was transmitted by the policeman who 
received it to the inspector in charge of the case, the 
latter did not read it at the time, filed it and only dis- 
covered it exactly four months after the date on which 
he received it. At the time of the murder, the Hamp- 
shire police haughtily and definitely refused the assist- 
ance of Scotland Yard. Had the case been put in the 
hands of Scotland Yard experts, incompetence of this 
kind would have been inconceivable. The detection ot 
serious crime is a national interest which has nothing 
whatever to do with the self-esteem of the police force 
in the area where the crime takes place. It seems use- 
less to expect Mr. Shortt to act in accordance with 
public opinion in any matter of importance, but the 
sooner legislation is put in hand for making it obligatory 
for police outside the Metropolitan area to call in Scot- 
land Yard when murder has been committed, the better. 


The difficult wickets have brought out the bowling 
of Woolley of Kent, who is one of the first choices for 
England to-day. That county may yet cause trouble to 
the foremost in the list. When Hitch is in form, as he 
was against Essex, Surrey ought to score a certain 
win. The Oval match of Gentlemen v. Players would 
be more important if the teams were chosen from the 
whole country. In future seasons a week should be 
reserved for tests between the best players, and other 
engagements should be cancelled or not considered. 
Oxford’s latest display was decidedly disappointing, 
but their captain was not playing. We hope for his 
return to activity and form for the ’Varsity match. 
which otherwise looks an easy win for Cambridge. 


Lawn tennis has proved a stronger attraction than 
cricket under the persistent inclemency of the weather. 
Last Monday we sat at Lords, watching the M.C.C. 
bat against Oxford University, with barely fifty other 
onlookers for company—exclusive of members—but 
the Wimbledon stands have been full, pressed down 
and running over, day by day. Miss McKane lacked 
the generalship of her opponent in her match with 
Mile. Lenglen, being too often lured to the net by pur- 
posely bad length balls. Miss Ryan lost with an almost 
identical score, and although as we write it is uncer- 
tain whether Mrs. Beamish or Mrs. Mallory will be 
the Frenchwoman’s opponent in the final, either player 
should make her work hard to win and take her to 
three sets, though neither is likely to beat her. The 
men’s singles have moved as steadily as the rain has 
permitted to the predestined end of an Australian vic- 
tory, with Mr. Patterson a steady favourite. The meet- 
ing is likely to last into the first few days of next week, 
but in point of performance it has not been a very 
remarkable one. 


DUBLIN’S WHIFF OF GRAPESHOT 


FTER ten days of disorder and destruction in 
At centre of Dublin, we are still without any 

clear apprehension of the realities of the Irish 
situation. As our readers know, the SaturpAy RE- 
view has consistently expressed the view that the only 
sound policy for this country, having forsaken its own 
rule in Ireland, is to believe in and to support the Pro- 
visional Government. If, therefore, we feel it necessary 


this week to lay stress on those elements in the present 
situation which seem to us disquieting, it is not with 
the object of wholly withdrawing that support or 
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abandoning that belief, but with another pu 
corrective seems to us to be needed to the foolish 
facile optimism regarding Mr. Collins, his achievem 
and his capacity, which, apart from the Mornin P. 4 
prevails in all our newspapers. It is well, too . ott, 
himself, however grave his present pre-occy rls 
may be, should realize that behind the nearly 8 
eulogies of special correspondents and their pe 
writing colleagues in the bulk of the London p “ 
there exists a growing reluctance to give the og 
visional Government credit for having acted Pi 
with intelligence or efficiency, a growing sceptici i 
(increased by the elaboration of the censorship) Py 
whether we are being told the whole truth, and a gr, . 
ing feeling of public alarm. After many days’ fighting. 
in which Dublin has lost the noblest of her remain 
public buildings and witnessed desolation and destruc. 
tion in her greatest street, Mr. Collins has so far 
failed to deal with his enemies that he has issued a 
general call to arms. The ‘‘ Whiff of Grapeshot ” 
with which, on the cleanly accomplished model of Bona- 
parte and Gambetta, he was to obliterate the Republican 
minority, has failed in its effect. Indeed, it has made 
things worse instead of better. Like the explosion of 
the atom, it may produce a general conflagration and 
what with the call to arms and the inevitable setting of 
brother against brother in every village and parish 
Ireland may be reduced to a state for which we should 
have to go to Elizabethan times to find a parallel. 

Let us examine the situation as it was when the Pro- 
visional Government (quite rightly) decided to take 
action against the Republican dissentients in the Four 
Courts. Mr. Rory O’Connor had been in possession 
of the building for several weeks. During that time 
ingress and egress must have been free, for he pub- 
lished a paper, excursions were made for food, ad- 
herents had no difficulty in joining him and he could be 
visited by reporters, as, after the murder of Sir Henry 
Wilson, in fact he was. Evidently an accessible and 
unsuspicious insurgent. The Four Courts are sur- 
rounded by streets on all sides and it would certainly 
have been possible either by a ruse in entry, or by a 
blockade accompanied by cutting off light and water, 
or, if urgent action was necessary, by the employment, 
as we suggested last week, of some disabling gas, to 
have captured the building undamaged and to have 
neutralized its defenders. It may be said that Mr. 
Collins had before him the example of General Max- 
well. General Maxwell was acting in time of war, in 
conflict with declared rebels against the Crown, who 
were in league with the King’s enemies. Mr. Collins 
has had to deal in peace with men who are in alliance 
with no foreign enemy of his or ours and who have, 
until the Irish constitution is passed, been tacitly 
allowed to be in a state of contingent rather than of 
actual rebellion. His exploits during the past ten 
days have, in fact, been doubly deplorable. He has 
given full rein to this new Irish itch for playing at 
soldiers, with its sham militaristic jargon (so dear to 
the reporters, so pitiful to the survivors of the grim reali- 
ties of war), its G.H.Q.’s, its zero hours, its generals 
commanding platoons, its bombers who cannot bomb, 
its snipers who cannot snipe, its essential farce demon- 
strable by the fact that newspaper boys can wander 
up and down the line of fire and sell to attackers and 
defenders alike the stop-press news of their own ex- 
ploits. And he has done something worse. He has 
proved his own incompetence and that of his military 
advisers by permitting under the nose of himself and 
his galaxy of generals, the uninterrupted seizure and 
fortification by the Republicans of the most important 
area in the city at the very time when he was proclaim- 
ing his command of the situation. So incredible are 
the circumstances by which the whole north-east side of 
Sackville Street came into the hands of the Republicans 


‘(whose possession ensured its destruction), that one 


must feel oneself forced on to the dilemma—either the 
news is false and the Republicans have a much greater 
following than we have been led to believe, or else 
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isi ernment and its strategists present a 
which in the annals of mili- 
pet folly comes near to being unique. Neither is a 

ion. 

escaped the readers of Irish news- 

rs that during this week of shame and farce, when 
the only weapon efficiently handled has been the weapon 
of arson, Trinity College, Dublin, has been playing a 
cricket match against the Rest of Ireland in the 
Pheenix Park. What are these sportsmen and their 
spectators going to do when the ‘‘ Call to Arms 
reaches them? They, after all, are the repositories of 
all that should be most hopeful and most fruitful in 
the future of Ireland. — If they care, they can see that 
Mr. Collins acts worthily in the task that has been put 
on him as a trustee for that future, or they can replace 
him by somebody who will. They should look to it, 


before it is too late. 


OUR POLICY IN PALESTINE 


HE debate on Palestine showed once more that 
Te one knows better how to manage the House 

of Commons than does Mr. Churchill. His 
banter ana genial ridicule of his opponents, who had 
originally blessed what now they cursed, created a 
favourable atmosphere from the first. The hot fit had 
given place to a cold fit, but that was not all; the hot 
fit, with its ‘‘ perfervid enthusiasms,’’ had materially 
helped to strengthen the Government in its policy to- 
wards Palestine when that policy was declared and 
fixed, and the cold fit could not rightly undo what had 
been done. He reminded the House that as a whole 
it had definitely committed itself on more than one 
occasion to the general proposition ‘‘ that we should 
use our best endeavours to make good our pledges and 
facilitate the achievement of a national home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine,’’? and he appealed to it not 
to alter its views, but to stand firm by the promise 
Britain had given. Britain to stand by her promise— 
why, of course! Mr. Churchill was bent on securing 
that thumping majority for the Government’s Palestine 
policy which was particularly necessary after the very 
pronounced way in which it was turned down in the 
House of Lords last week. He was successful, and 
though we think his defence of the Rutenberg conces- 
sion was evasive and unsatisfactory, we find ourselves 
otherwise in general agreement with him. His speech, 
it is true, was more concerned with scoring debating 
points than with anything like a full exposition of 
policy, and if it stood alone would not be too convinc- 
ing. But it does not stand alone. On Saturday last a 
White Paper was published which contained a tele- 
graphic despatch from Mr. Churchill to Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the High Commissioner in Palestine, together 
with correspondence with the Arab Delegation now in 
this country and with the Zionist Organization. In 
this paper the policy of the Government with respect 
to the future of Palestine is clearly, if compendiously, 
laid down, 

In this important statement the significant thing is 
that Zionists, Arabs, and other inhabitants of the 
Holy Land are put on a footing of equality. In the 
Saturpay Review we have more than once commented 
pointedly on the two incompatible elements in the 
policy the Government had pursued—giving to the 
Zionists a privileged position without at the same time 
interfering with the equal rights of others, which was 
a sheer impossibility. But if this White Paper means 
anything, it means that the Zionists politically have 
no longer a privileged position. | While the Balfour 
Declaration is reaffirmed, it is expressly declared that 
the “ special position of the Zionist Executive does 
not entitle it to share in any degree in the government 
of the country.” Another notable feature is the pro- 
viso that ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government have no such 
aim in view as that Palestine should become as Jewish 


as England is English.’’ Further, a safeguard is pro- 
vided by giving the right of appeal to the League of 
Nations on the part of any religious community, or 
any considerable section of the population, which 
claims that the terms of the Mandate are not being ful- 
filled. As against the Arabs, to whom in justice it 
should be said this moderate and moderating state- 
ment of British policy is largely due, the White Paper 
makes it plain that ‘‘ a Jewish national home will be 
tounded in Palestine,’ and that the ‘‘ Jewish people 
will be in Palestine as of right and not on sufferance.”’ 


| Anything else would not consist with the Balfour De- 


claration. Finally it certainly should be noted that 
Mr. Churchill in this White Paper definitely announce:l 
that the Government intends to foster the establishment 
of a full measure of autonomy in Palestine, and that, 
as the next step, a Legislative Council, with a majority 
of elected members, will be set up immediately. In 
fact, the policy outlined closely follows that which has 
been and is usual enough in the British Colonies— 
progressive political development terminating in self- 
government. Short of the abandonment of Palestine 
altogether by Britain, which is a thing that hardly 
anyone advocates, we do not see any other possible 
programme in the circumstances that has any chance 
of success. 


After the recent vote in the Lords, which practic- 
ally was a pronouncement for the cancellation of the 
Balfour Declaration and its promises, the Arab Dele- 
gation, the Arabs in Palestine and perhaps in general, 
and all who believe in Pan-Arabism may have had some 
hopes of a great change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment in their favour, and naturally they will be griev- 
ously disappointed. The case of the Arabs turns not so 
much on any claim to self-determination—everyone 
admits that the great bulk of the people of Palestine 
are Arabs or have some Arab blood in their veins. They 
put forward the plea that the policy of the Government 
involves a breach of faith with them. They maintain 
that certain pledges were given during the war. We 
have never been very clear just what promises were 
made to the Arab leaders. In his dream of an Arab 
Empire King Feisal, when a simple Emir, undoubtedly 
included Palestine; indeed, he distinctly said that 
Palestine was an Arab province, and must be ruled as 
such. It seems to be the truth, however, that no 
pledge was ever given during the war to the Pales- 
tinian Arabs, and it is the case that these Arabs took 
no active part on the British side in the struggle. And 
there are those who think, ourselves among them, that 
whatever promises were made to the Arab leaders, 
whether to King Hussein of the Hejaz or to his sons, 
have been fulfilled not only handsomely, but with some 
degree of rashness, as the future may very well show, 
both in Mesopotamia and in Arabia itself. We take 
it that the object of the Government is to build up a 
Palestinian nation, neither Jewish nor Arab. Jewish 
immigration into the country will have to be controlled 
and regulated by the capacity of the land to absorb it. 
The probability is that under the firm, impartial, and 
benevolent guidance of Britain, Arabs and Jews will, 
after a time, settle down and live in peace and amity 
together; and this will be realized all the more quickly 
if they are left alone by Zionist and Arab agitators. 


THE SHELLEY CENTENARY 


T will be accepted by many devout men that there 
I were few even among the saints who were so little 

body, so much spirit, as the poet Shelley. Perhaps 
it will now never be decided whether the old fisherman 
dying at Spezzia lied when he confessed to the running 
down of Shelley’s boat. But whether it was the malice 
of men that descended upon him or whether a storm rose 
suddenly on that dark day now being commemorated by 
lovers of English poetry throughout the world, it is easy 
to imagine that there was a swift and sure welcome for 
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him among those elements of wind and water and fire 
from which he had always seemed so little separated. 
Although it is a small consolation for his songs left 
unsung and the unbuilded cities of his imagination, yet 
some comfort remains for us in the knowledge that 
Shelley died as splendidly and terribly as he had foretold. 
Not even the heroic deaths which we lately witnessed, 
not any music which has been made since Shelley died, 
can annul from our memories that prophetic incantation 
of the poet going out into the darkness : 
My spirit’s bark is driven, 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng, 

Whose sails were never to the tempest given. 

The massy earth and spheréd skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar. 


He had already written of the place where Adonais lay 
that ‘‘ it might make one in love with death, to think 
that one should be buried in so sweet a place.” At least 
these sombre ultimate courtesies were not to be withheld 
from him, the death he had fore-sung and the burial- 
place already illustrious with the garlands of his own 
poetry. His days had been—to use the image of another 
poet—‘‘ a stairway from song to song,” and the ascent 
was to find in the pyramid of Caius Cestius no unworthy 
coping-stone. 

Mr. Hardy, in a lyric recently printed, has summed up 
his own poetic temper in a memorable line: ‘‘ I way- 
fared at the nadir of the sun.” It is a movement in exact 
opposition to Shelley, wayfaring at the sun’s zenith. 
He was the poet of that “‘ aerial merriment ” he sings of 
in ‘ Julian and Maddalo,’ the poet who rides the West 
Wind and directs the Cloud. He could soar so far and 
lose all earthly lineaments and become a ‘‘ wandering 
voice,” like the bird which has become more permanently 
his monument than the stone under the Aurelian wall or 
the golden body of his poetry. Yet no poet was ever 
less dissociated from that discipline of suffering which 
is the condition of song. None ‘“‘ leaned his breast up 
till a thorn ” more poignantly than he. 

There are a few spirits concerning whom we often- 
times feel that it is a privilege to walk the same earth 
once walked on by them. Because of this fusion of 
ecstasy and tragedy in him, Shelley is peculiarly one of 
these. Mr. George Moore has found in the names of 
authors a subtle and precise correspondence with their 
characters. There are few who do not hold of Shelley 
that his name carries with it as an aura all that is 
radiant, all that there can be of loving-kindness. It 
may be that here the forlorn ghost of Harriet will rise 
again to confront us. Or perhaps it is possible to hope 
that the centenary of the poet will not be darkened by 
this sad visitant? The task may be left to later criticism 
of finally resolving that mystery. But it will be per- 
formed by the widening of our spirits rather than by the 
iron application of our pre-conceptions. It is just such 
a process that poetry entails ; but with Shelley it is rather 
an intensifying of the spirit than a widening of it. He 
has created a world and endowed it with a keener atmos- 
phere than we have known before. It is as if we too 

saw in sleep old palaces and towers 
Quivering within the wave’s intenser day. 

Yet the “‘ intenser day ” is of no tangible sea. It is of 
an imagination he has filled with bright shapes of intel- 
lectual beauty. Other poets quicken one or another of 
our senses. We feel of Keats that he refines and 
enriches our sense of touch. Swinburne confers upon 
the ear a sense of new modulations. With Francis 
Thompson the eye becomes perceptive of the sky’s 
pomps and processions. But Shelley is an influence 
upon the blood. In his quickening of all the body’s 
interchanges, a sharper significance attends upon all 
experience. 

Like all great poets, Shelley was a politician, in the 
strict sense of the word. Dante was an exile for his 
politics, Milton was content even to sacrifice his poetry 
to it. And Shelley, in retiring to Italy, journeyed with 
no intention to build a small cabin there of clay and 
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envisage the circumstance of his own country and 
Europe all the more clearly from the heights he Ares 
And at this period to say that Shelley was religious é 
all great poets are religious, will not sound so - 
doxical, so impious even, as it would have sounded 
generations ago. His was one of those few Be 
which can remain independent of our own homelier and 
more ponderable creeds. He could create his symbol- 
ology out of winds and setting suns. But there was no 
mystic who clove more directly than he to the heart of 
all true belief : 

Serve not the unknown God in vain, 

But pay that broken shrine again 

Love for hate and tears for blood. 

Perhaps some such happy exchange would not be the 
least fitting mode of commemorating the centenary of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


THEORIES OF REALITY 
By Viscount HALDANE 


HILOSOPHY is entering on a new phase. For 
more than a hundred years science had devel 
results so detailed and apparently final, and so 
apparently free from any influence of subjectivity, 
that philosophy had been warned off her territory, but 
to-day this appearance of finality is breaking down. 
In the search for the real meaning of the object of 
knowledge, it is being found increasingly necessary to 
take into account the conditions under which that 
object is known. Not only in mathematical physics 
but in other branches of science, this is steadily becom. 
ing apparent. The principle of the relativity of reality 
to knowledge is to-day as important as that of the re- 
lativity of knowledge to reality. A new question has 
arisen as to what knowledge signifies and as to whether 
that signification is not wider and deeper than we have 
taken it to be. Science and philosophy have entered 
on a boundary territory where they encounter each 
other, and where each must seek for bearings as much 
as the other. One result is that the study of scientific 
conceptions is now vital for philosophy. Another re- 
sult is that these conceptions cannot be brought under 
full scrutiny by science without reference to her sister. 
In neither case is there the old inclination to claim 
finality for results. Points of view from which criti- 
cism is directed are put forward in varying forms by 
each. What is most important is not the form but the 
substance that underlies it. The outlook reached is 
expressed in fashions that vary, but broad features are 
described with greater mutual understanding than be- 
fore. If there is less of dogmatism at least continuity 
in effort is becoming more prominent as the standard 
of truth in the significance which is disclosing itself. 
It is from this modern point of view of the new 
century that Professor Wildon Carr approaches certain 
problems connected with the final significance of reality. 
His book* is a remarkable one. What even a few 
months ago would have been popularly regarded as 
questions within the exclusive cognisance of mathe- 
maticians and physicists are here dealt with as ques 
tions not less for the epistemologist. Perhaps the 
most striking illustration in the book of this mode of 
treatment is the discussion of the real point in which 
Einstein diverges from Newton. For Professor Cat 
science has hitherto, when claiming a concrete char 
acter for its objects, imagined that it was dealing with 
objects capable of being directly perceived 
measured with freedom from all subjectivity. But the 
most modern science is coming into line with the most 
recent philosophy in recognizing that actual experienc 
is less simple, and it gives an interpretation which is 
a new order to the realities in experience with 


wattles made. Indeed, who can doubt that he could 


it deals. Science, he says, no longer asks us to & 
**A Theory of Monads.’ By H. Willdon Carr, D.Litt 
Macmillan. 15s. net. 
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re abstract things in themselves, such 
pe and intelligence can 
ph, as self-subsisteht. We are no longer con- 
cerned with intelligence conceived abstractly, but 
ith individual experience. Minkowski and Einstein 
as taught us this. There is no mathematical equa- 
tion and no scientific concept which can claim to be 
even abstractly adequate to reality when the subjective 
factor introduced by the observer is eliminated. 

The continuity of laws does not depend on our systems 
of reference or our unchangeableness relatively to 
one another, but on the automatic adaptations of the 
axes of reference which compensate change in system 
of reference. The explanation of this principle enables 
the author in his final chapter to give a striking exposi- 
tion of the theory of physical relativity, one of the 
clearest that I have seen. Ordinary velocities, such 
as those of trains approaching each other, we can 
measure and compound. We do it in fact by assum- 
ing, what for practical purposes is true, that we are at 
rest when we observe them. But the velocity of light 
we cannot experience in this way. Light signals are 
for us instantaneous; there is no observable velocity 
greater which can serve as a background against which 
to experience them. It is true that we can make a 
calculation of the velocity of light. Roemer did it 
two hundred and fifty years ago, by interpreting dis- 

ncies in the calculated eclipses of Jupiter’s moons. 
But the 186,000 miles a second at which light is thus 
estimated to travel is a calculated or conceptual and not 
a directly perceived velocity. For in every case of 
direct experience a flash of light appears as if its 
velocity is constant and does not vary, whether we are 
approaching or moving away from its source. It is a 
final fact in our experience. That is why it is a con- 
stant. We look through the telescope at Betelgeux, 
the bright star in the Constellation of Orion, writes the 
author, and we calculate truly that it is 160 light years 
distant from us. If we do some further sums we find 
that the star must be moving in the firmament at a 
velocity some hundreds of thousands times greater 
than the velocity of light. But such a velocity is not 
a directly observed, but only a calculated one. It is 
really the earth and not the star that is moving and is 
producing the appearance of such a vast orbit. We do 
not in reality experience the supposed velocity directly. 
It is the outcome of our system of reference, like the 
apparent daily path of the sun over our heads. The 
velocity of light is not in itself different from any other 
velocity. But our system of reference, the selected 
and organized range of our human world, has no back- 
ground against which the change which we call the 
velocity of light can stand out for any comparison. It 
appears in our experience as constant, and we cannot 
compound it with other velocities which have back- 
grounds. When we calculate it the units of space and 
time which we require for our estimation have to vary 
theoretically according as we are at rest or in motion. 
Otherwise, the constant, disclosed in their proportion, 
would not be preserved in what the facts render the 
essential basis of the calculation. The relation of the 
units remains the same because what it expresses it 
must express as a constant if what is fact is to be truly 
recorded. It is the units which vary in significance and 
must vary with the altering relations of the observer. 
That is why light is always found when we calculate 
to have a velocity of about 186,000 miles a second. 
But these miles and seconds have meanings which 
depend on the particular system of references we are 
employing, and it is their ratio only which remains 
constant because there is in fact no higher velocity as 
against which we can measure the velocity of light it- 
self. Newton thought that he had in relations in space 
and time absolute constants, and he did not think of 
light as having a velocity which, although it could be 
calculated as finite, was a final constant in observation. 
That is where the great divergence from his teaching 
of that of Einstein comes in. For the latter space and 
time express relations to the observer which are not 


constant but vary. The velocity of light disclosing 
itself to the physicist as the fundamental constant in 
his observation, becomes the determining standard. 

All this Professor Carr works out into an exposition 
from a wider point of view. Fact and act cannot for 
him be dissociated. For each observer his mind is the 
active centre of a universe, in which it is not indepen- 
dent, but of which it is a focal point. That universe is 
knowledge, mirrored, as it were, in the active centre. 
It is only relatively, as is done in certain sciences, that 
the mind can be treated as a thing. For closer analysis 
it is much more that one existent object among other 
objects. It is a monadic activity, in which the whole is 
present in each of its states. It is therefore a subject. 
It is not in space, for space and time are relations 
which obtain within its field, and fall within it. Monads 
have not and do not need windows. For each monad 
is a subject, the activity of which produces and creates 
its universe. In this connexion object and subject 
are not separate entities. Objectivity means harmony 
in presentation. The continuity of mind in the monad 
is memory, and mind is the inter-related system of 
meanings held together by . ‘* The monad is 
windowless, not because it dwells in a dark chamber, 
but because it is the conception of the subject of ex- 
perience in its integrity.’’ Reality and ideality, ex- 
istence and knowledge, are regarded from a level quite 
different from that of the science which by its abstrac- 
tions treats them as objects independent of mind. If 
we call the mind a substance, we intend an active sub- 
ject owning its own activities, and not a mere sub- 
straction of qualities. When experience tells us of a 
plurality of monads this means that there are other 
subjective centres, each of which contains and mirrors 
the universe just as do the others. Each monad has its 
own individual perspective, and is part of the universe 
of the other monads within whose perspective it comes. 
Mutual externality is derived from difference in per- 
spective. 

Professor Carr has obviously devoted much study to 
Leibniz and also to Bergson, with both of whom he has 
affinities. But he rejects the Leibnizian ‘ 
tablished harmony,’’ along with the idea of creative 
activity, as being transcendent. For him Leibniz 
brings in unnecesarily the idea of a pre-established har- 
mony, created by a Deus ex machina. Creation makes 
time an external condition of the monad, but the monad 
can have no external condition. 

The question which suggests itself to the reader 
is whether the conception of the monad is really neces- 
sary for Professor Carr’s principle. He is in agreement 
with the most modern views, both in science and in 
metaphysics. These seem to require the recognition 
of knowledge as that behind which we cannot go: we 
must not, as he says, look on it as a property of any 
thing. But are not the monads, notwithstanding Pro- 
fessor Carr’s care to free them from such a reproach, 
ultimately represented as things? They are objects of 
knowledge, for a knowledge that is conceptual, but 
as such separate objects for knowledge. Is this legiti- 
mate if we are in earnest with Professor Carr’s own 
view of knowledge? Can we treat them in this way 
without admitting the traditional principle of the 
separation of object from subject? It is this question 
which may trouble some of Professor Carr’s readers. 

But whatever view they may in the end take on this 
point, the book will remain what it actually is, a fresh 
attempt to approach the problem of the ultimate nature 
of reality in a fashion as modern as it is fresh. That 
fashion may turn out not to be really inherently different 
in its character from what a good many thinkers are 
coming to in other forms. For underlying it is the 
great principle which the author of this very interesting 
treatise holds to as firmly as they do, that if the monads 
are to be recognized as legitimately conceived and yet 
treated as substances, substance must be given a much 
wider meaning than it has received in much of the 
scientific and philosophical literature that is still cur- 
rent. 
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A GREAT PUBLISHER 


By Hucu CHISHOLM 


[The sudden death on June 13, in New York, of Mr. H. E. 
Hooper, the proprietor and publisher of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ has removed a remarkable personality, whose 
association with the ‘ Times’ during 1898-1908 mdde some- 
thing like an epoch in the history of English Publishing. ] 


ORACE EVERETT HOOPER was born at 

Worcester, Mass., U.S.A., on December 8, 

1859. By parentage he was of English 
descent on both sides, his father’s family having settled 
in New England about 1650, while his mother was a 
descendant of John Leverett, governor of Massachusetts 
in 1672-1679, son of Sir John Leverett of Boston, Lin- 
colnshire. Having been educated in the public schools 
of Worcester, Mass., and Washington, D.C. (to which 
city the Hooper family moved in 1873), he started in 
business in early life, at Denver, Col., and subsequently 
had a varied experience of bookselling and advertising 
in New York and elsewhere. In 1893, in Chicago, he 
took part in organizing the Western Book and Sta- 
tionery Company, which operated in several of the 
larger Western American cities. In 1895 he formed 
a company in New York for popularizing the sale of 
the ‘ Century Dictionary,’ and the success of this enter- 
prise led to its extension into wider fields. In 1897, 
with Mr. Walter Jackson as his partner, Mr. Hooper 
came to London, and arranged with Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, the owners and publishers of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ for the issue of a reprint of the 9th Edition 
of that work, which had been brought out, in 25 
volumes, between 1875 and 1889; and shortly after- 
wards he purchased the copyright. He made an ar- 
rangement with the Times by which the latter under- 
took to publish the reprint, at about half the price at 
which the 9th Edition had been sold, and to promote 
its sale in all English-speaking countries. The result 
of Mr. Hooper’s introduction of what were then in 
England novel methods of American book-advertising, 
together with the provision of facilities for payment by 
monthly instalments (on what came to be known as 
‘The Times System’’), was that the sale of the 
‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ was widely extended and 
popularized. During the next few years over 70,000 
sets of the reprint were sold, whereas up to 1898 only 
about 10,000 sets of the 9th Edition had been sold by 
Messrs. Black in Great Britain. In continuance of 
this arrangement with Messrs. Hooper and Jackson for 
the publication of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the 
Times, in 1899, took in hand the preparation of a Sup- 
plement in ten New Volumes, completed in 1902, 
bringing the volumes of the 9th Edition up to date and 
forming with them the roth Edition, of which a further 
30,000 sets were sold. 

A yet larger enterprise was then entered upon. The 
editorial staff which had been engaged at Printing 
House Square for making the New Volumes of the 
1oth Edition was in 1903 considerably enlarged, and 
an elaborate organization was created for the prepara- 
tion of an entirely new edition, to be published after an 
interval of eight years. Up to 1908, when the work on 
the new 11th Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
was already far advanced, its headquarters remained 
at the Times office. Meanwhile the relations between 
Mr. Hooper and the management of the Times had 
become continuously closer. In association with Mr. 
Moberly Bell he took an active part in its business 
affairs, and it was on his initiative, and under his direc- 
tion, that the Times Book Club was started. In 1905 
the ‘ Historians’ History of the World,’ the produc- 
tion of which, in 25 volumes, had been promoted by 
Mr. Hooper, was published and sold by the Times. 
In 1908, however, about a year after Mr. Hooper’s 
partnership with Mr. Jackson in their own business 
had been dissolved and he had acquired its entire con- 
trol, the connexion between him and the Times was 
brought to an end, on its chief proprietorship passing 


into the hands of Lord Northcliffe. The headquarters 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ together with the 
whole of the editorial staff, were consequently trans. 
ferred to the offices of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Company, at 125, High Holborn. There the editorial 
work of the 11th edition was carried to completion 
and in 1911 it was published, in 29 volumes, by the 
Cambridge University Press. Under a similar ar. 
rangement with the Syndics of the Cambridge Press to 
that previously made with the Times, Mr. Hooper, as 
’ 
president both of the Encyclopedia Britannica Com. 
pany in England, and also of the corresponding com. 
pany in the United States, had charge of its sale 
throughout the world; and by the end of 1921, though 
during the war the sale was necessarily interrupted 
except in the United States so long as that country re- 
mained neutral, it had amounted to about 225,000 
sets, either in the original large volumes known as the 
‘* Cambridge issue ’’ or in the smaller-sized ‘ Handy 
Volumes,’’ which were first brought out in the United 
States in 1916. Finally, the preparation of a Supple- 
ment in three New Volumes (30, 31 and 32), conceived 
so as to convert the 11th into a 12th Edition by adding 
the history of the World War and accounts of all 
other important later developments during the decade, 
was initiated by Mr. Hooper in 1920. These New 
Volumes were completed last March and are now in 
course of delivery to purchasers. 

Mr. Hooper’s success in the particular field of pub- 
lishing and bookselling to which he specially devoted 
himself was, no doubt, largely dependent on his genius 
for advertising and his powers of salesmanship. The 
organization which he gathered round him for this 
purpose in London from 1897 onwards, as well as in 
New York, was highly skilled and highly paid, and it 
was engaged from time to time in the interests of large 
undertakings other than his own. It would probably 
be admitted that no man in the advertising business had 
done more in his time to revolutionize the art of pub- 
licity in this country. But it was the faith and per- 
tinacity of an idealist that made Mr. Hooper a great 
business man, and it was this element in his character 
that will always be associated with his memory in the 
minds of those who knew him most intimately. When 
in 1900 I was originally invited by Mr. Arthur Walter 
and Mr. Moberly Bell, on behalf of the Times, to take 
the place of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. in direct- 
ing its production of the New Volumes of the roth 
Edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ which were 
completed in 1902, 1 was not aware that Messrs. 
Hooper and Jackson had anything to do with the un- 
dertaking, nor was it for some little while that I became 
personally acquainted with either of them, It was only 
in 1903, when I was entrusted with the preparation of 
the new 11th Edition, that I came into direct relations 
with Mr. Hooper, and up to 1908 this was still as re- 
presenting the Times in this connexion. But during 
those years, and later, I came to regard him with ever 
increasing respect, affection, and confidence. As editor 
of the roth, 11th and 12th Editions of the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ I could not have had a more 
loyal, a more generous or a more helpful employer as 
its proprietor. His acquisition of the copyright in that 
work, with its long-established tradition of scholarly 
accuracy and authority, and his devotion to the object 
of bringing it up to date in later editions, were founded 
on his belief that the introduction of this ‘‘ library of 
knowledge ’’ into the homes of the public at large, 
with its progressive accretions of authoritative informa- 
tion on every sort of subject, was the best way of 
democratizing the means of self-education, and that, 
the more persons he could bring to buy it and habitu- 
ally consult its pages, the more advanced would be the 
general standard of intelligence and culture. While 
leaving the editorial responsibility to my unfettered 
control, he ‘threw all his remarkable energy and in- 
ventiveness into the details of the printing, manufac- 
ture and sale, and into the elaboration of his 
‘“‘ campaigns ”’ of publicity, sparing no pains and no 
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money in the pursuit of the ideal he had set before him- leave Beatrice alone. Guitry pére is a great actor and 
self. his husband in ‘ Jacqueline’ is a fine performance. But 


It was an essential part of this ideal that the educa- 
tional influence of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’—as 
a standard British work, English-edited, but repre- 
senting the disinterested critical co-operation of selected 
expert authorities from every quarter, American and 
international—should be a potent instrument for bring- 
ing all the English-speaking peoples on a common 
footing of mutual understanding. For many years he 
had made his home in England, and it was his pas- 
sionate ambition to forward Anglo-American solidarity 
in every possible direction. He was twice married, 
and is survived by a widow and by sons by both mar- 
riages. His eldest son by his second marriage went 
into the British Army as a private at the age of eighteen 
during the war. 


FREE TRADE IN THE THEATRE 
By JAMES AGATE 


long revered political economy as an exact science, 
all mouthing human passion far above. Rude was 
the awakening. Orators with burning foreheads and 
with parching tongues—hence the water-bottle before 
them—waved a big loaf and a little, asseverating that 


revered on the admirable Mrs. Fawcett, I 


but for the purblind the labourer should acquire the one | 


as cheaply as the other. To which the acidulated retort 
that half a loaf is better than no bread. Or they voci- 
ferated that a tax on American wheat (a) would keep it 
out to the benefit of the home-grower, or (b) let it in to 
the reduction of the National Debt, whilst anyway, (c) 
America would pay our tax. Childhood’s mentor had 
treated these things as matters of reasoning ; these noisy 
polemics were all for passion. Then when I applied me 
to the artist-thinker, Mr. Shaw or another, to ask how 
these things might be reconciled, it was to learn that 
politicians were knaves whose bellies were better un- 
filled. 

Still I must hold that each country can benefit its 
neighbour, and that reciprocal taxation is nonsense. 1 
do not believe that our Chateau Bermondsey of the year 
before last will ever be the equal of the Léoville Barton 
of ’78, or that our Bass is not better than the miserable 
Bock of the boulevards. Why not a free exchange? 
Why not send cricket-bats to Cuba in return for cigars? 
Why not import French actors and export our players 
of Association football? Let it be supposed that, follow- 
ing representations from the Actors’ Trades Union the 
Government had imposed a tax preventive or admissive 
of those great artists, the Guitrys, and in the certainty 
that the French would pay. It seems to me, that only if 
enough English playgoers had been found to afford the 
increased price of the seats, would the visit have run its 
course. In no case do I see the Parisian paying for the 
Londoner. What is certain is that the absence of a 
prohibitory tax did no harm to the English actor, the 
audience at the Princes Theatre obviously not being 
drawn from other playhouses. It was a re-creation of the 
old pre-war assemblage of cultivated persons, whose 
intelligence the post-war theatre offends. Conversely 
the imposition of a tax would not have benefited the 
English actor. When the price of Havana cigars be- 
comes prohibitive your connoisseur does not decline upon 
the British, He abstains. This cultivated audience 
cannot be imagined flocking in the alternative to ‘ Miss 
Babbs from Babbicombe’ or ‘ Have you the Ready?’ 

French heroic acting is not essentially better than 
English. To Talma we can oppose Kean, to Lemaitre, 
Kemble. It is true that in the matter of tragédiennes 
they are “‘ one up.” Our Sarah cancelling theirs, Rachel 
remains over. But since Bernhardt and her predecessor 
belong less to France than to the commonwealth of the 
Jews we need not be discomfited. Among modern com- 
parisons Mounet-Sully was not greater than Irving and 
Réjane did not outshine our own dear lady. The English 
Sans-Géne was bad; the Frenchwoman had the wit to 


let me produce Mr. Edmund Gwenn in a transposition of 
the part—and my producing shall mean no other than 
a hint to play less to eye and ear and more to the 
imagination—and I promise that you shall not be 
ashamed. Sacha has done nothing comparable to the 
latest performance of Mr. Seymour Hicks. Madlle. 
Yvonne Printemps? Here I confess a check. Beauty, 
charm, verve, a capacity for gaminerie and pathos, a 
natural sparkle allied to immense technical accomplish- 
ment—genius, in a word—these things do not easily find 
their parallel. It is in the non-heroic drama that the 
French have a pull, and for an obvious reason. 
The essence of English acting is the suggestion of 
emotion reserved; you would recognize it by the wall it 
builds round passion. The French use restraint only 
to heighten the effect when, ultimately, they burst the 
dam. Our best brains, condescending to the theatre, 
treat passionately of every subject save the one 
upon which French playwrights harp incessantly. The 
pre-occupations of a Shaw, a Galsworthy or a Barker 
are nothing to the French dramatists, Brieux excepted. 
L’Amour! they cry, and ring up the curtain exactly 
where Dumas let it fall on his sentimental cocotte three- 
quarters of a century ago. This chatter of pure love 
proceeds out of the mouth of your French actor as 
naturally as bel canto out of the throat of a Latin 
opera singer. He knows that his familiar tornado, 
spouting from his withered cheeks anew, will sweep 
his Latin audience off its feet as surely as the top note 
of the garlic-eating Marseilles tenor. And so we yet 
such a scene as that incredible third act of ‘ Jacque- 
line.’ Jacqueline has been shot by her lover’s outraged 
wife, who now comes to Jacqueline’s husband to be- 
mire the dead woman’s memory and to offer to take 
her place. Now what does your well-bred English 
actor do in like circumstance ? What would the General 
in ‘ Loyalties ’ do? The muscles twitch in Mr. Dawson 
Milward’s cheek, hard bites he on his cigar—no, he 
would not be smoking—with clenched hands he ad- 
vances, halts, and rings for his servant to turn the 
woman out. As an Englishman I admire Mr. Mil- 
ward’s acting immensely ; as a Frenchman I should not 
consider it acting at all. Mark, now, what Guitry 
does. ‘‘ Vous osez me parler de Jacqueline !’’ he says, 
quietly, but with a tremendous groundswell. When the 
woman would by repetition profane Jacqueline’s last 
words, he stops her mouth. Then, with all the fineness of 
the logical French mind and much forensic shaking of 
the forefinger, he drags from this unwilling witness 
the basest of her thought. The violent purging of that 
opposing bosom rouses the Sadist for whom we have 
been prepared. With his hands round her throat he 
demands to hear Jacqueline’s last words. ‘‘ Elle me 
demandait pardon,” gasps the wanton and tightens her 
executioner’s grasp. In the portrayal of passion we 
cannot rival the French, They are our masters, too, 
in the presentation of the pathetic in comic envelope. 
What English actor could give the friend in ‘ Jacque- 
line’ as M. Berthier presents him? This shrinking 
affronter of destiny, whose thin hair, non-committal 
beard and irresolute, sagging paunch bespeak so little 
of valiance, confronting that domineering other, ex- 
pands into life itself and yet remains comic. This 
leaves us silent. But here French supremacy ends, if 
you except that knack of quick speech and the happy 
casualness with which they plunge into importancy 
without the orchestral apéritif, that English exordium to 
long-windedness. In three hours they will dispose of 
a full-length play and throw in ‘ Le Misanthrope ’! 
No waiting on the expected, that torture of the damned. 


Let not the English actor despair; though the har- 
monics of French passion be not for his instrument, it 
has strings upon which those others may not fiddle. 
Our big dramatists cannot produce a masterpiece 
every day, and Mr. Bourchier, in going to France for 
his new melodrama, went to the right country but 
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brought back the wrong play. I propose to deal with 
‘The Risk’ on another occasion. In the meantime let 
me implore the theatre-managers, if they would re- 
capture the pre-war audience, to abjure infant’s food 
and return to meat for grown men, no matter what 
the country of origin. Let them give us ‘ The Hairy 
Ape,’ that American play about a stoker and his 
brother, the gorilla. Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s passion 
here is sociological, of a quality ignored by the French. 
Our actors can portray it. I should not hesitate to 
challenge French ardour on French boards with the 
fervour of Miss Jean Cadell and Mr. Leslie Banks in 
the Everyman production of the same playwright’s 
‘ Diff’rent.” The passion of our actors may not 
possess the bouquet and colour of the finest Bordeaux ; 
our intellectual brew has the manliness of English 
ale. Free exchange is no robbery. 


SHELLEY IN WALES 


N this centennial year of Shelley’s death one may 

pardonably wonder how many of his countless 

votaries ever penetrated to those early haunts ot 
the poet in the unknown mountains of Central Wales. 
Scarcely any beyond a doubt! It is now in a sense 
too late by over twenty years, though what is left of 
them has become accessible and familiar to many. For 
the waters have long closed over the roof trees of 
Cwm Elan and Nantgwyllt, and submerged as two 
lovely and sequestered mountain valleys as the eye 
ever rested on. The long chain of lakes created by the 
Corporation of Birmingham that fill their troughs to- 
day are, to be sure, beautiful enough with their different 
appeal. But the poet’s foot-prints lie fathoms deep. 

Those rugged peaks which frown sublime 
As mocking the blunted scythe of Time 

which he invoked are now mirror’d in miles of pellucid 
waters and no longer shadow the old scenes of secluded 
pastoral life that within the present writer’s easy 
memory trailed so bewitchingly around their feet. A 
quarter of a century has passed since their fate was 
sealed. My own acquaintance, made before there was 
a whisper of the coming deluge, was in truth fortuitous, 
which made the privilege perhaps seem all the greater. 
For every one of course knows of the Radnorshire inter- 
lude in Shelley’s life. But Radnor was, and perhaps 
still is to most of them, a mere geographical expres- 
sion, not the beautiful little county which the name 
actually indicates. Now, however, a motor road from 
Rhayader-on-Wye runs up the Elan Valley and thence 
skirts one side of the lakes. To hundreds of hurrying 
tourists the spot on the further and woody shore is 
pointed out, where the old manor house of Nantgwyllt 
once stood, near the junction of the Elan and Claerwen 
Valleys, and not far away the submerged site of the 
mansion of Cwm Elan, the fine old trees in each case 
still mantling up the steep above the vanished walls 
they were planted to shelter and adorn. 

The reminder may be timely that it was here to his 
cousins, the Groves, who then owned a slice of this 
romantic country, that Shelley came, sore at heart and 
depressed in spirits at his expulsion from Oxford, his 
rejection by his cousin Harriet Grove, and harrowed by 
letters from the other Harriet in London. Enamoured 
by the scenery, novel in its beauty to his inexperience, 
the poet returned in the following summer in changed 
and exalted mood with his ill-fated girl bride, not yet 
disillusioned with her. This time he occupied Nant- 
gwyllt for some time on his own account. He con- 
trasts the happiness of this return to 

That same scene when peaceful love 
Flings raptures colour o’er the grove, 
with the despondency of the preceding year when 


The moonlight was my dearer day, 
Then would I wander far away, 

And lingering on the wild brook’s shore 
To hear its unremitting roar 
Would lose in the ideal flow 
All sense of overwhelming woe. 


An old crone of the valley, living within easy m 
could re-call the young Shelley, merrily riding on a 
plank down the rapid currents of the Elan in ’ 
with a terrified cat, a proceeding which in a masring 
man may well have staggered a Welsh peasant, th 
conceivable enough to us, familiarized with the boyish 
side of his temperament. 

Though these haunts of the poet’s youth have by the 
very accident of their transformation been opened to 
the public, no strange foot to speak of even now pene- 
trates the wild beyond them. For here, save for a few 
scattered sheep farms around its fringe, is a mountain 
solitude that, stretching southward from Plynlimmon 
covers some 500 square miles of territory, the loneliest 
country beyond a doubt south of the Scottish High- 
lands. I know none where a disabling accident would 
hold such gruesome possibilities for the solitary wan- 
derer. A single, little-travelled rough road struggles 
painfully through the wide waste of mountain, moor 
torrent and tarn. It is all as primitive as when Shelley 
climbed its bordering heights and for the first time con. 
fronted elemental nature. It is now the last refuge of 
certain rare birds of prey, extinct elsewhere in Eng- 
land and Wales, but here protected, concerning which 
reticence is obviously prudent. 

Tan-yr-Allt near Tremadoc under the Snowdon 
mountains, whither Shelley soon afterwards repaired, 
is still a pleasant country house. A small memorial 
in the grounds recalls the poet’s occupation. His 
zealous association with the then Squire, Mr. Maddox, 
in the reclamation of the great Traeth Mawr Marsh, 
now a rich pasture spreading for miles beneath the 
windows, will be remembered to his credit. This last, 
to be sure, was a little smirched by the melodramatic 
midnight shooting incident, and panicky flight, bag and 
baggage, to Mr. Nanney’s hospitable roof at Gwynfryn. 
Local tradition has little doubt but that the fright 
given Shelley was some young farmer’s answer to the 
eccentric young philanthropist’s summary method of 
dispatching sick sheep on the mountain. 

A. G. B. 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 


V. ALCOHOL AND MEAT 
By M. E. ForsBes 


The interest shown by our readers in this subject has 
induced us to invite Mrs. Forbes to develop some of 
her highly unconventional views at greater length. 
Below we publish the last of her articles. 


LCOHOLIC drinks would be less injurious, and 

some would be absolutely life-giving, were meat 

deleted from the diet. I will turn now to the 
consideration of the merits of wine, and I will begin by 
quoting a passage by André Simon, in one of his fascin- 
ating Looks on wine, called ‘ In Vino Veritas’ : 


The fact that alcohol is a food and is oxidized in the body, 
like carbohydrates, such as sugar or starch, is only too often 
overlooked. and alcohol then becomes a danger. Corpulence, 
gout, dilatation or relaxation of the heart, and similar diseases, 
are more frequent amongst drinkers than abstainers, but it 
is scientifically wrong to blame alcohol for any such com- 
plaints; they are solely due to over-nutrition, not to alcohol as 
such. People who eat as much proteids, fats, and carbo- 
hydrates as they require, and even more than they require, 
and at the same time do not deny themselves the pleasure and 
comfort of alcoholic beverages, should realize that by so doing 
they are taking more food in the shape of alcohol and an excess 
of food which must perforce be injurious to the body. Alco 
holic beverages should be taken in place of, and not in addition 
to, a certain amount of fats and carbohydrates; if the body is 
supplied with all the fats and carbohydrates required to produce 
the necessary heat and energy, alcohol will only cause fat 
deposits in organs in which fat cannot be used. 

Alcohol is not only a food, but a food with a very marked 
specific action upon the nervous system. As a nutriment, 
alcohol can be replaced by carbohydrates, but as a nervine it 
has no substitute. Most people drink alcoholic beverages for 
-the specific action they exercise upon the nervous system and 
the brain, but many fail to realize that alcohol also possesses 4 
very real food value which is beneficial in itself, but becomes 4 
serious danger as in the case of all foods, when taken in 
excess. 
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There is more truth expressed and hidden in these 
two passages than occurs in many books of medicine. 
Wine is life-giving. There’ is a mysterious quality in 
: sary for preserving life in the body, and the 
it necessary : 
mingling of the wine with the food makes ready for 
absorption by the body the life elements contained in 
both. We would do well to make wine a daily beverage. 
Water is good, but it is mainly a flusher, and that is 
why it is good to drink a glass in the morning. How- 
ever, it is not to be supposed that all alcoholic drinks 
have the same valuable property. It exists only in 

wine. Beer and whisky are highly injurious and 
all liquor made from grain. They contain an element 
absent from wine that stimulates the germ of decay in 
the body. Unpalatable though it will be to some, still 
in the interest of truth it must be stated that meat and 
beer and whisky are deadly to youth and life, and the 
cause of half of our diseases. Never again shall we 
have in England that sturdy race that built the founda- 
tions of the Empire, whose drink was chiefly wine and 
mead. True they were great meat eaters, and that is 
why they grew old, but it was a lusty old age, due to 
the wine which struck a blow at and put off the effects 
of meat to a longer period than we can now. Records 
show that enormous quantities of wine were drunk in 
England before the advent of beer and whisky. In 
1694-5 complaints were recorded that (I am quoting 
in from ‘ In Vino Veritas’) the total of wines cleared 
in the Port of London was only 17,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 31,000 tons of an earlier year, making an 
equivalent of 7,812,000 gallons imported in London 
alone. Compare these figures with the figures of the 
last ten years, and then hear what the same authority 
says : 

And while the consumption in England has been steadily 
decreasing of late years, lunacy has rapidly increased and a 
host of new nervous disorders of the digestive organs have 
made their appearance in these our temperate times. 

It is a matter for wonder how whisky came 
to supplant the wine of former days. Wine is 
just as pleasant, contains no injurious element, 
and could be drunk in place of whisky without the evil 
effects of the latter. Prohibition would never have been 
heard of, had whisky and beer never been invented. 
The prohibitionist is not to be jeered at because in his 
ignorance he confounds good with evil. He is the 
unconscious agent of something nature will herself en- 
force if the evolution of man is to continue. It is 
worthy of notice that there is no demand for Pussyfoots 
in Italy and France, where wine is the common drink of 
the people, and where there is little drunkenness. It is 
difficult to understand the hold beer and whisky have 
on the nation, except on the assumption that people 
are ignorant that most of their ills are due to 
it, and most of their fat neighbours. The 
woman who drinks whisky and beer is making 
her body a sort of insurance office, where she 
lays away provision for an unsightly middle age 
of flabby and unhealthy fat. It is not in the nature 
of wine to store up fat. It builds a strong, but a lean 
and wiry frame. This can be proved by anyone trying 
to reduce the bulk by a special diet. Better results will 
follow, and more lasting, if little or no water is drunk, 
and good wine taken instead, and what is just as impor- 
tant, the feeling of exhaustion that often attacks the 
patient in the course of reducing, would entirely dis- 
appear. 

Nowadays we pride ourselves on being able to hobble 
about with a stick at 80. But such a boast would have 
been met with jeers by men of the past civilizations who 
lived hundreds of years, who drank wine but ate no 
meat, and kept the law by no means correctly handed 
down in the later myth of the garden of Eden. Eighty 
years is a very short time for a man to live. At that 
age he is only beginning to acquire wisdom. But his 
nature is the same now as then; the laws that govern 
him are the same, and the food is the same. But man 
fell from his high estate when he hungered after flesh 
and turned aside after it, and corrupted the whole 


course of nature. This is the real story of the fall, the 
original sin which we continue in from generation to 
generation. But to return to our consideration of the 
people who live to 80, if that feeble and useless existence 
can be called living, they would not live as long as that 
if nature did not step in as she always does when she 
can, to prevent them eating as much as they did in 
youth. We cannot eat our cake and have it. 

People sometimes give up meat for a while, and then go 
back to it because they feel the need of the stimulant. 
This is not a fair trial. A year is not too long for such 
an experiment. It takes a long time to work the 
poisons of the life-destroying foods out of the body. 
Not until this is done does it begin to build on the new 
lines, and then the sense of youth and vigour is very 
marked. 

Just a word now with regard to beer. Von Moltke 
said of beer: ‘‘ It is a far more dangerous enemy to 
Germany than all the armies of France.” The amount 
of alcohol in beers and ales is from 5 to 7 per cent. 
Not much, perhaps, but sufficient in conjunction with 
the rest of the make up of beer to be a deadly poison to 
the cell. Beer lovers who know nothing of the secret of 
the trade, argue that beer must be good because it is 
made from vegetable substances. Even if this were so, 
it would not prevent beer from having the character it 
has, but as a matter of fact all beer is not pure, and 
these beers are so injurious that they were made the 
subject of inquiry by a Commission of the House 
of Commons in May, 1905. A Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the manufacture of 
beer, and from the evidence given, and sam- 
ples examined, it was proved that arsenic, copper 
and quillaia extract were all present in the drink. 
In 1899, the Departmental Committee of Massachusetts 
stated that ‘‘ Among the chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of beer were vitriol, salt, bisulphate of lime, 
salicylic acid, tannin and chalk.” So we see if beer 
even were to be otherwise good the presence of these 
chemicals is enough to weaken the life of a healthy cell. 

Cider is a good wholesome drink. It does not belong 
to the same class as wine; it is not a life-preserver, but 
it is nevertheless a good refreshing beverage, and may 
be drunk without any fear of harm. It is exceedingly 
good for the blood in hot weather. 


[Concluded] 


Verse 


SONATA 


INGING this lullaby lilt of honey-sweet words, 
Utterly meaningless, lady, made for your ear, 
Made in a moment when purpose and aim are but dim 
Chimera beating their wings in the heat like birds 
Whose spring-nests are built; made when the summer 
thoughts swim 
Trembling with shame... 
. . . suddenly visions of him, 
Him the musician, your lover, cold in his love, 
Old in his dreams and the cunning of soul-tangled 
themes, 
Spun from one fine note, vibrating fold upon fold 
—Who knows how it is done?—sound-flowers dilating 
Petal on petal, round upon round, boldly unrolled 
From flower to pennon, from pennon to banner, 
—You know the ineffable manner, the heartbreaking 
toss 
Of the hair from the ear; the sense of unbearable loss 
In the lift of the fingers, while the dénouement 
Lingers . . . notes wait, drift over time... 
Hope floats in the void. . . By the way, you wrong 
Him; you’re annoyed. Don’t load him with hate, 
Remember his scope, incredible !—That is no crime. 
Shall I sing you a commonplace song? 
RicHAaRD CHURCH 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw welcomes the free expression 
in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Interpretations of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
based upon ‘‘ personal ’’ theories are responsible for 
very strange ideas concerning Shakespeare not only 
as a poet and a philosopher but also in his character 
as aman. There were critics who wished that he had 
never written the sonnets; and others, no less wise, 
who would not have missed them for all the world. 

Let us not, however, be ungrateful for the delightful 
fancies which Mrs. Charlotte Stopes, in her article, and 
Mr. R. L. Eagle and Mr. Robert Palk, in their letters, 
have endeavoured to convey to readers of the Satur- 
pay Review. For what could be more delightful than 
the idea that Shakespeare has depicted his ‘‘ beauteous 
and lovely ’’ youth as a most decidedly ‘‘ fair’? young 
man, with ‘ fair’’ blue eyes, and ‘‘ bright auburn 
hair, long, curling like ‘ buds of marjoram.’’’ De- 
lightful, too, the idea that the poet has somewhere re- 
ferred to a picture of the youth, painted in oil or water 
colours ! 

It seems incredible that both Mrs. Stopes and Mr. 
Eagle should have been led from their own intelligent 
and independent reading of the sonnets to entertain 
ideas so extraordinary; and I venture therefore to 
think that their ideas must have been derived, not from 
their own interpretation of the sonnets, but from that 
given in one of the various prose translations which 
have the stamp of authority, probably that one in 
which the following characteristic comments are to be 
found : 

Shakespeare’s many references to his youth’s “ painted 
counterfeit ’’ suggest that his hero had often sat for his por- 
"i times does he tell us that the youth is ‘‘ fair ’’ in com- 
plexion, and that his eyes are “ fair.”” In Sonnet Ixviii, 
when he points to the youth’s face as a map of what beauty 
was “ without all ornament, itself and true ’—before fashion 
sanctioned the use of artificial ‘‘ golden tresses ’’—there can 
be little doubt that he had in mind the wealth of locks that 
fell about Southampton’s neck. 

Thus it is made clear that ‘‘ the most striking evi- 
dence of the identity of the youth with [the man in my 
mind] is found in the likeness of feature and complexion 
which characterizes the poet’s description of the 
youth’s outward appearance and the extant pictures of 
[the same] young man. 

Our translator has found it convenient to forget that 
most admirable portrait of the youth given in Sonnet 
xx, where he is painted out in all the Hews of the rain- 
bow. Mr. Frank Harris, also, had forgotten it, when 
in answer to his own question : ‘‘ But what is the youth 
like? ’’ he replied : ‘‘ Not a word of description is any- 
where to be found, no painting epithet—nothing.’’ 

It seems tome that what an old writer said of 
theories in general applies with particular emphasis 
to ‘‘ personal ’’ theories of Shakespeare’s sonnets : 

The theorists [he said] usually proceed just as that man 
would who, understanding no language but his own, under- 
takes to interpret a book written in another; where, observing 
that a few words up and down corresponded in sound and 
letters with words of his own language, he at once, with great 
confidence and assurance, takes them to have the like significa- 
tion, though it might be very different, and thence by further 
comparison, with great labour and trial of wit, and at the 
same time with great licentiousness, divines the sense and 
meaning of the whole. 

There are some serious students, as Dowden has told 
as, who believe the sonnets to be allegorical. They 
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express a profound philosophy! This idea he t 
aside as not worth consideration. Yet an ou 

eminent authority has expressed the opinion that « -— 
careful reader can overlook the thread of philosophical 
speculation which is woven dispersedly into the texture 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets,’’ and ‘‘ Shakespeare,” he 
says, ‘‘ though a ‘ natural philosopher ’ in the general 
sense of ‘a philosopher by light of nature,’ was no 
professed metaphysician.’’ If this be true, Shake. 
speare must have been a philosopher after Bacon’s own 
heart. Why then does this authority endeavour to 
explain the philosophy of the sonnets as a “‘ metaphy- 
sical argument which ‘‘ has but a misty relevance to 
the poet’s plea of everlasting love for his friend,” 
Why should the poet be led by his contemplation of the 
‘* revolution of natural phenomena ’”’ and the ruins of 
time, to ‘‘ fear that nature’s rotatory processes rob his 
passion of the stamp of originality’? Surely no such 
wonderful ‘‘ natural phenomenon ’’ as Shakespeare's 
passion for Southampton could ever have been seen in 
the world before. Comical, indeed, then would be the 
poet’s fancy expressed in Sonnet lix : 


Oh that record could with a backward 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun, 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done. 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame, 
Whether we are mended, or where better they, 
Or whether revolution be the same. 


What ‘“‘ your image,’’ and ‘‘ this composed wonder 
of your frame’ signified, this distinguished ‘ per- 
sonal ’’ theorist does not venture exactly to explain. 
He merely tells us that ‘‘ in Sonnet lix, he [the poet] 
wonders whether five hundred courses of the sun re- 
sult in progress or in retrogression, or whether they 
merely bring things back to the precise point of de- 
parture.’”’ 

So subtle a metaphysical argument must have been 
trying even to the brain of that very learned and 
philosophical young man Southampton, and yet, | 
fancy, it would have presented no difficulty to the mind 
of a natural philosopher like Bacon. He would prob- 
ably say that ‘‘ your image ’”’ referred to that philo- 
sophy, of which, he fancied, a truer image might be 
found in the hieroglyphics of the ancient Persians and 
Chaldees, than in the ‘‘ counterfeit ’’ thing ‘‘ painted 
out ’’ by the poets which had come down from the 
early Greeks, ‘‘ who had not much above five hundred 
years of history before them.’’ This Greek philosophy 
was ‘‘ a barren philosophy unfitted for generation and 
use,’’ much unlike ‘‘ The Male Birth of Time,’’ of 
which the portrait given by Shakespeare in Sonnet 
xx ‘‘ seemeth to be a lively image.’’ And “‘ if signs 
were to be taken as in astrology,’’ he would add, 
‘‘ nothing good could be predicted of the early Greek 
philosophy, for the true signs and vouchers, as it were, 
of the truth of philosophy are the fruits and effects 
produced.”’ 

See how admirably Shakespeare has expressed that 
philosophical truth in his Sonnet xiv; and _ then 
imagine his joining up with Bacon to bring about 
‘‘ the happy match between the mind of man and the 
nature of things ’’ [Southampton and Lord Burghley’s 
granddaughter] and ‘‘ what the issue of so honourable 
a match may be, it is not so hard to consider.”’ 


Truly not; and | trust that Mr. R. L. Eagle will give 
it the benefit of his learned consideration before he 
ventures again to ‘‘ advance ’’ the ‘‘ theory ”’ and to 
‘convey the suggestions’’ of the late Mr. John 
Hutchinson, from an article published in ‘ Baconiana’ 
ten years ago. 

Truly I would the gods had made the learned critics 
poetical and given them all wit and understanding like 
Shakespeare’s ! 

I am, etc., 
‘* ToucHSTONE ” 


Chiswick 
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DIPLOMACY AS A CAUSE OF WAR 
To the Editor of the SaTruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—From the days of Machiavelli, and long be- 
fore that time, diplomacy has been recognized as the 
science of deceit, secrecy and artistic lying. In more 
modern times, Count von Bismarck is reported to have 
said that, when it was vitally important that he should 
deceive a foreign diplomatist he invariably told the 
truth, and a certain British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople is said to have boasted that, in a contest in lying, 
the orientals were as children in his hands. It may, 
in short, be stated as a fact that diplomacy, as it has 
hitherto been practised, is a system of secrecy and de- 
ceit, involving methods so generally base that I could 
not specify them with any hope of publication. The 
very words ‘‘ diplomacy ’’ and ** diplomatic,’’ as ap- 

ied to every-day life, have thus come to mean some- 
thing underhand and false. In international politics, 
diplomacy is a contest of wits, a war of trained and 
subtle minds, in which every nation, through its dip- 
lomatic representatives, strives to over-reach, deceive, 
cheat and get the better of every other nation, by the 
most contemptible means, by methods which, in private 
affairs, would be considered disgraceful in any man 
desiring to be thought a gentleman. 

This system of diplomacy has been proved a failure 
and must be changed, if we wish for a permanent 

. It is evident that such a system has resulted, and 
will continue to result, in mutual international distrust, 
antagonism, fear, anger, hatred and contempt; and has 
led, and will continue to lead, to the arbitrament of 
war. 

I am, etc., 
BERTRAND SHADWELL 

Bath 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
To the Editor of the SatruRDAY RevigEw 


SIR,—I fear this letter is belated. But I want to 
put certain direct questions to Sir Ray Lankester, which 
may possibly be replied to. 

In the first place, Sir Ray says Sir Oliver’s 
‘* science ’’ is mere unscientific speculation because he 
(Sir Ray) knows it to be devoid of demonstration and 
to have been rejected (by science?) not as impossible 
but as highly improbable. 

Does Sir Ray hold that what science has found to be 
highly improbable becomes thereby ‘‘ something ”’ 
which science should not investigate? In my early 
lifetime more than one fellow of the Royal Society as- 
sumed to prove that man could never invent a machine, 
heavier than air, that could fly and could be directed in 
flight against currents of air. When, in the ’sixties, 
some of us, at Trinity, talked about wireless communi- 
cations as possible, we were laughed at by scientists 
as cranks. 

Again, Sir Ray says: 

There are few who would not agree that it is more probable 
that (a) illusion, (b) fraud and (c) coincidence are the explana- 
tion of the statements of their experiences made by believers 
in telepathy and spiritualism than that the ‘“‘supernormal ” 
agencies, invoked by them, are at work. 

““Who deniges of it, Betsy? ’’ I do not know 
where even ‘‘ the few ’’ are to be found. The S.P.R. 
certainly accepts the burden of proof. One of the 
main objects of the Society is to detect a, b, and c. 

My main question is this: If Sir Ray dogmatically 
asserts that a, b, and c explain all the phenomena in 
question, he is a dogmatist and not a man of science. 
If he relies, as he appears to, merely on an antecedent 
probability, then is it not open to science to question 
and examine this antecedent probability? © Whether 
the procedure of the S.P.R. be scientific or not is, of 
course, open to question: some men of high standing 
hold it is, some hold it is not. But, I believe, not one 


of those who hold it is not scientific has troubled to 


consider the cumulative evidence adduced. If the sub- 
ject is open to consideration, what scientific procedure 
by psychical research can be suggested, but that of 
acquiring cumulative evidence in order to increase the 
probability of telepathy being a fact of human experi- 
ence? One word as to the experiments of John 
Edgar Coover. Is it alleged that these prove 
the non-existence of telepathy? Against this one 
series of non-success, the S.P.R. can offer a large 
number of successes carried out as carefully and by 
men of equal authority with Mr. Coover. Do I, or does 
ariyone else, allege that these numerous successes prove 
the fact of telepathy? Unquestionably not. If any- 
one did, he would be as unscientifically dogmatic as the 
followers of Mr. Coover. 

Science can deal only with hypothesis: it can prove 
nothing, can only arrive at a certain high degree of 
probability which, for the time being, we accept and 
reasonably accept as proof. Note: Has Sir Bryan or 
Sir Ray studied Kant’s ‘ Dialectic’? If so he will be 
fully aware of the distinctions between dogmatism, 
hypotheses and ‘“‘ fictitious conceptions.’’ 

The question is one of ‘‘ cumulative ’’ evidence, just 
as the proof (?) of gravity rests on cumulative evidence. 

When Sir Ray admits that science has arrived at no 
more than a “‘ high probability ’’ of the non-existence 
of telepathy, is he not dogmatic in, practically, denying 
our right to question his hypothesis by reliance on a 
contrary hypothesis ? 

I am, etc., 
F. C. ConsTaB.e 

Bath 


THE COWARDLY BETRAYAL OF IRISH 
LOYALISTS 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—The foul outrage on a loyalist woman in the 
County of Limerick, as narrated by Lord Carson from 
his place in the House of Lords, must surely make all 
Englishmen ashamed of a Government that has handed 
these people over defenceless to the tender mercies of 
the Bolshevik mob in Ireland. One can conceive of 1 
Government wishing to try the experiment as a last re- 
sort, of handing Ireland over to be fought for by the 
different warring sects in that country. But what no 
honest Englishman worthy of the name can under- 
stand, is doing so before they made the lives and pro- 
perties of Loyalists, and the honour of women, safe 
from these fiends. Even now it is not too late. Let 
this Government (which has handed over the country to 
civil war) take their pluck in both hands, and make 
the proviso that they will under no circumstances give 
their final assent to the Free State Constitution until 
the lives and properties of the Loyalists have been made 
secure, and until all owners of property have been fairly 
bought out. They can then hand the country over to 
what—as sure as the sun will rise to-morrow—will be 
continuous civil war, ending without doubt in the re- 
conquest of Ireland. 

I am, etc., 
Duptey S. A. Cossy 

Bournemouth 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The articles appearing lately by Miss M. E. 
Forbes on ‘ Diet and Longevity ’ are very interesting as 
a theory, but to my mind quite impracticable when 
applied to the ordinary life of an average man or woman. 
In the first place to cook vegetables well and palatably 
the services of a really good cook must be obtained, and 
in these days not many can afford such a luxury. 
Secondly, wine is a very expensive article if it is to be 
good, and bad wine is poison. In fact, Mrs. Forbes’s 
system of living can only be adopted by the very rich. 
living in their own houses with a competent domestic 
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staff. Mrs. Forbes lightly brushes aside the difficulties 
of living according to diet. To anyone whose business 
forces him to travel by steamer or train constantly or 
to put up at the many thousands of indifferent hotels at 
home or abroad it is quite impossible to obtain the 
necessary articles of food required for the diet. 

It is all very well to say that if one dines out one need 
only eat what one can, but this will scarcely do for a 
week or fortnight’s visit. One would either starve or 
else cause one’s host great trouble. The system is 
doubtless excellent and capable of producing very great 
results, but it can only be followed by exceptional 
people under exceptional circumstances. 

I an, etc., 
G. B. PEasE 

East Kennett Manor, Marlborough 


HAMPTON COURT 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—I am afraid Mr. Ernest Law has mistaken the 
exact position of the glaring patches of new brickwork 
to which I called attention in your columns. The repairs 
referred to are in the first court after entering the Great 
Gate. Apparently there is no flue near these restora- 
tions, as mentioned by Mr. Law. In addition to the 
clumsy workmanship the diagonal pattern of dark blue 
bricks, which should run through the new work, is 
entirely ignored. There can be no doubt on this point. 
I suggest that it is an easy matter to replace these un- 
sightly bricks from the stock of original old bricks kept 
for the purpose. A hundred years will not suffice to 
give that mellowness and dignity which only age can 
bestow. 

In addition to these restorations there are large areas 
of comparatively new work in Clock Court; but this is 
probably too large a business to correct in these days. 
Also, the effect of the pointing of the old roof tiles on 
the barracks or stables (immediately inside the Great 
Gate), carried out in mortar or Portland cement, is most 
incongruous; indeed, altogether inexcusable. This 
could easily have been toned down to match the colour 
of the tiles. When so much care is exercised in the 
general upkeep of the Palace it is all the more regrettable 
that these lapses can occur. 

I am, etc., 
BLAKER 

Old Isleworth 


‘FRENCH GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—M. Ernest Dimnet may be theoretically cor- 
rect in saying that there is free trade in English text- 
books in France, but he knows as well as I do that he 
could not show me one lycée or collége in France 
where books published in England are used habitually. 
The names of the authors he gives are either those of 
naturalized Frenchmen or of their sons. No foreigner 
is allowed to hold a professorship in France, so English- 
men who desire such posts have to become naturalized. 
And naturally these teachers compile the books that 
are used in their classes. It is probably better for 
French children to use text-books written to solve their 
difficulties, rather than those of English children. But 
they should be written in correct English as far as they 
go. I recollect years ago correcting an elementary 
book on English by a professor who has since become 
famous. When I pointed out several elementary errors, 
he tried to evade the point by saying that it was not 
always good to teach the correct English idiom quite 
at first. If he taught according to those ideas he did 
not deserve to hold the Chair he did. 

I am, etc., 
DE V. PayEN-PayNE 
Savile Club 


THE TURF 


Salisbury, July 4 

HURSDAY evening saw the termination of the 

yearling sales, and 125 youngsters changed hands 

for a total of 72,510 guineas, which gives the 
fair average of 580 guineas as compared with that of 
660 guineas for the previous year. This must be re- 
garded as satisfactory, when one takes into considera. 
tion the great financial depression throughout the 
world, and it makes one realize the great value of our 
world-monopoly in the breeding of all thoroughbred 
stock. 

The lesson taught by the Newmarket sales is that 
whereas the best will always sell well, there is little de- 
mand for animals of only average quality, and one’s 
sympathy goes out to the small breeder whose stock 
failed to sell. In his case stud expenses are much the 
same as those of his bigger rival and it js 
serious for him to find there is no return for 
the capital and labour invested. An_ intimate 
knowledge of one’s mares, of their family traits 
and peculiarities, is all important when selecting sires 
—so much so, that one is not likely to be successfu; 
without it. Directly the conditions of all countries be- 
gin to improve and trade becomes more normal, there 
will be a very great demand for bloodstock of all kinds, 
more especially for the cheaper varieties. The ten 
yearlings offered by the National Stud were sold for 
an average of 1,622 guineas as compared with last 
year’s 2,410 guineas. Then, it will be remembered, 
Sir H. Cunliffe Owen paid 8,000 guineas in one hand 
for the colt by Tracery out of Countess Zia (now called 
Count Tracy) which naturally gave an abnormal rise to 
the sale average. The same plucky and persistent 
buyer was much to the fore this year, and, whereas he 
purchased a half-brother by Spearmint to Count Tracy, 
he also gave the highest price realized, viz., 4,000 
guineas, for a brown colt by Sir Archibald out of 
Coronation IV, whom one can almost describe as an 
Italian, seeing that his sire is now a stallion in that 
country and his dam was formerly winning races and 
at the stud there. The individuality of this colt un- 
doubtedly attracted bidders more than his breeding, 
and it will be of interest to follow his career on the 
race-course. 

The principal features of the week’s racing were the 
performance of Blandford, which suggests that he is 
a really good class colt who stays well; and the second 
outing of Cos, who stretched away in rare style from 
a moderate opposition. This filly strikes me as being 
the most beautiful example of the British thoroughbred 
mare I have seen for a long time and, if her racing 
merits equal her looks, she may well become as great a 
favourite with the racing public as were Pretty Polly 
and Sceptre. Mention of the last named famous mare 
reminds one of her recent sale to go to Brazil, and it 
is to be hoped that the general protest against this step 
will grant her the necessary reprieve. Her great re- 
putation, coupled with her old age, should be sufh- 
cient guarantee of this. The good starting at New- 
market was a subject of general comment, and it only 
shows what can be done when conditions are favour- 
able. 

Chief racing interests this week are offered by the 
old-fashioned Bibury Meeting, which takes its name 
from a Gloucestershire village, where the amateur 
riders of the day brought off a one-day meeting. Later 
it was transferred to and formed a part of the Old 
Stockbridge Meeting, which became a great social 
function, and patrician owners were wont to produce 
their best horses to win the Hurstbourne and Cham- 
pagne Stakes—races which are still run_ to-day. 
In 1898 Stockbridge lost the right to use some of the 
land which formed their course and the meeting had to 
be-transferred to Salisbury—the present venue. This 
is one of the oldest meetings in England, for races 
were held here, although not on the same course, as 
early as 1646. L. G. 
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A Woman's Causerie 


-WINGS OF EPHEMEREA 
W E are apt to complain that the smaller decora- 


tive arts are neglected, that many objects, 

such as, for instance, door handles, electric. 
light fittings and so on, are made by machinery by the 
thousand, and that our houses thus lack the distinction 
that most houses possessed before mid-Victorian days. 
And so, like many who have lived before us, we become 
blind to the present in praising the past. For myself, 
having lived in a town where the making of antiquities 
shows the creative genius of its inhabitants—tor to 
make a successful antique needs the true artist—1 have 
lost all respect for what is merely old and have learnt 
to look at every object simply, and for its own value. 
Having got to this delightful state of independence, 
thanks to the same artists who, while making the for- 
tunes of dealers, consent to work in dark vaulted rooms 
for a bare living, 1 became free to look round and 
enjoy all that is beautiful, graceful, and even pretty. 
In this way | have found that there is a new art and 
one that has crept into our lives without most of us 
being aware of its existence. 

We cannot go back, to be alive at all we must live in 
the present, and perhaps because much is ugly, there 
is a craving for beauty that manifests itself in every 
branch of modern life. It is this craving, probably, 
that has created the new art, the ephemeral, machine- 
made art, that is, 1 am almost certain, though Paris 
and America will not agree, an English-born art, born 
of an entirely British love of perfection in the details 
of all our surroundings. 

* * 

You buy a hat. It comes to you in a box that when 
it is put on a chair looks as if a bunch of flowers had 
been left there. The whole room becomes gayer: you 
look at it and forget to undo the ribbon that ties it, 
you even forget your hat, but you lift up the box and 
dance with it round the room humming an air from 
‘ Louise.’ Such a dainty hat box must surely have 
been brought by a dancing girl wearing a muslin apron. 
Tkere is a parcel of soap, each piece is covered in soft, 
coloured leather; then from the grocer’s comes a packet 
in dark green paper tied with violet ribbon stamped 
with a design. The ribbon is of fibre, but as you 
hastily cut it instead of untying it with care, you feel 
you have not been only extravagant but a vandal. 
Pretty squares of bath salts are in boxes that can never 
be thrown away, and your shoes are sent to you in 
other boxes fit for Cinderella’s slippers. Profitable hours 
can be spent by the windows of scent shops looking at 
the delightful bottle shapes. There is a wealth of 
decorative talent in their form and also in the boxes in 
which they are kept. Fruit, flowers and vegetables 
lose none of their loveliness when they are wrapped up 
and handed to you, perhaps they even gain from the 
paper or basket or string. 

* * * 

Clothes are hung on silk-covered and scented hooks, 
boot trees are no longer heavy lumps, and for travelling 
there are pockets for shoes made of brilliant cretonne. 
All these have been thought out and designed by artists, 
and thanks to machinery they can be bought by most 
purses. But here we enter into another part of the 
same subject: boot trees and hooks must be paid for; 
and I want to speak only of that which like the air 
around us is freely given, and though we may suspect 
that the gift is the subtlety of wise advertisement, still 
it brings into our lives much that is delightful. For 
thus, practically everything that a woman buys has 
added to it a further pleasure, the feeling that sur- 
rounding her are those ever on the watch to catch the 
illusive spirit of her imagination—the psycho-analysts 
who lead her steps into a truly feminine path of joy in 
colour, harmony and freshness. 
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Reviews 


THE FAIRY-TALES OF SCIENCE 


The Outline of Science. Edited by Professor J 
Arthur Thomson. Vol. I. Newnes. 31s, 64. 
net. 


—" passed upon Goldsmith a criticism which 
we may apply to Professor J. Arthur Thomson 
** Sir, he has the art of compiling, and of saying every- 
thing he has to say in a pleasing manner. He is now 
writing a Natural History, and will make it as enter. 
taining as a Persian Tale.’’ No direct Statement, in- 
deed, is given as to the authorship of the new and 
excellent compilation now appearing under Professor 
Thomson’s editorship, but there is ample internal 
evidence to indicate that the greater part of this volume 
of ‘ The Outline of Science’ comes from the editor’s 
own accomplished hand. The only chapter in regard 
te which any other writer is specified, oddly enough 
is that which Sir Oliver Lodge is to contribute to the 
second volume on ‘psychic phenomena.” Our 
readers are aware that the inclusion of this sub. 
ject under the head of ‘‘ science ’’ has lately been the 
theme of some animated correspondence in our columns; 
we shall reserve our own remarks until the next 
volume, with the chapter in question, is before us. 

Of this first volume we have to speak in terms of 
high praise. It well attains its general aim, which is 
‘“to give the reader a clear and concise view of the 
essentials of present-day science, so that he may follow 
with intelligence the modern advance and share appre- 
ciatively in man’s continued conquest of his kingdom.” 
Remarks which the present writer happens to have 
heard from various readers of the ‘ Outline’ during its 
appearance in parts show conclusively that it has suc- 
ceeded in appealing to a large class who never dream 
in general of reading books or articles on science, and 
who are surprised to find these pages, in Johnson's 
language, ‘‘ as entertaining as a Persian Tale.’’ Pro- 
fessor Thomson and his anonymous assistants have suc- 
cessfully mastered the problem of presenting the mar- 
vellous discoveries and results of modern science in 
language which, without being sloppy or inaccurate, 
is intelligible to any reader of normal education. In- 
deed, we are confident that there are very few pages 
in the biological part of the book that could not be 
read with pleasure and profit by an average intelligent 
child, and since the publication of the ‘ Animated 
Nature,’ there are very few works of equal compre- 
hensiveness of which so much could truthfully be said. 
Certainly no school or family library should fail to 
place this book on its shelves, for the sake of stimulat- 
ing an interest amongst its youthful patrons in the 
great mass of ordered knowledge which is the proudest 
and most remunerative achievement of the modern 
world. 

The first chapter—which, no doubt for some reason 
of mechanical convenience, is unfortunately divided 
into two parts separated by a long biological section— 
deals with the romance of the heavens. A wonderful 
amount of information is packed into these thirty-six 
pages, and though the astronomical reader will at first 
sight think that so brief an account of the solar system 
and the stellar universe must have omitted much of 
vital importance, he will find on consideration that this 
is not so. We should, indeed, have liked to see some 
account of the chief constellations, some explanation 
of the appearance of the night sky at different times of 
the year, about which the inquiring mind of the child 
usually has many questions to ask, and which extra- 
ordinarily few town-dwellers are able to explain. No 
doubt this will be supplied in a later volume. The 
most topical detail is an excellent brief account of the 
reasons why Mars is supposed to be the only member 
of the solar system, besides the earth, on which the 
existence of life is possible. We are glad to see that 
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ifficulties of a code of communication ” to those 
one amateurs who seem to think that the Morse 
code may soon be in operation across the ether. It 
is curious to notice that, amongst all those who talk 
glibly about the possibility of ‘‘ messages from Mars, 
no one seems yet even to have attempted to tackle this 
section of the problem. We should very much like to 
see the question discussed by a really competent philo- 
ical mathematician, such as Mr. Bertrand Russell. 
One other chapter in this volume deals with physical 
science; it is a fascinating account of the latest know- 
ledge as to the fundamental constitution of matter, the 
world of atoms and electrons. How infinitely minute 
are the portions of matter with which this branch of 
science deals is well shown by some of the illustra- 
tions. Those on page 187, for instance, show that, 
if a bubble of hydrogen, the size of the letter O, were 
magnified to the size of the earth, each of the billions 
of atoms which it contains would be about as big as a 
tennis-ball; and, if a single atom were magnified to 
to size of St. Paul’s Cathedral, each of the rapidly 
moving electrons of which it is built up would be of 
the size of a small bullet. A remarkably clear account 
of the electron theory reminds us of Scott’s descrip- 
tion of his projected life of Napoleon, as a narrative 
‘in which every incident shall be incredible, yet 
strictly true.”’ 

The greater part of the first volume, however, is 
devoted to biology. The story of evolution is told in 
three very interesting chapters, beginning with the 
origin of life, probably in the form of microscopic 
globules, not unlike the simplest bacteria of to-day, 
but able to live on air, water, and dissolved salts. The 
forking of the genealogical tree into plants and animals 
introduces a picturesque description of the procession 
of life through the ages, and the development of land 
animals, as shown by the fossil-bearing strata in the 
geological record. This is full of curious details, such 
as the attribution of the first voice heard on the earth 
to the great amphibians of the Carboniferous period. 
The following chapters deal with adaptation to environ- 
ment, and the various schemes of mimicry and dis- 
guise adopted by various creatures in the fierce struggle 
for existence. It is strange to be told that ‘‘ for every 
animal one discovers when observing carefully, there 
must be ten unseen,’’ thanks to this habit of 
camouflage. The subject is adorned with a wealth of 
examples and illustrations. The next chapter gives 
a very clear description of the ascent of man and the 
early stages in the human pedigree. The first true 
men were probably those of the early Stone Age, the 
cave-men who lived about thirty to fifty thousand years 
ago. An extremely entertaining chapter is that on 
the dawn of mind in animals. A lucid account of 
elementary physiology includes a description of the 
latest discoveries, notably that of the function of the 
ductless glands and the hormones. Three chapters on 
natural history and one—perhaps the least successful 
in the volume—on the new psychology and psycho- 
analysis complete this instalment of a most welcome 
work. We must add a word in praise of the numerous 
and well-chosen illustrations, which add greatly to the 
attractions of the book for both young and old. 


A COURT JOURNAL 


My Years in Paris. By Princess Pauline Metter- 
nich. Nash and Grayson. tos. 6d. net. 


ae are for ambition and duty, not for pleasure. 
The Court of Napoleon III was no exception 
to this rule. In spite of the adventures of the Emperor’s 
early life and of the fact that his consort was not by 
birth royal, the paraphernalia of sovereignty seems to 
have had its usually crushing effect upon them. Princess 
Metternich would have us believe otherwise. Of the 
Empress Eugénie she says, ‘‘ a princess of the blood 
could never have been, never will be, equally successful 
+. . princesses of the blood have not the knowledge 
of the world and its ways that was possessed to such a 


degree by the Empress.” Yet in these slight and not 
unamusing pages boredom peeps out often enough. If 
the young and lovely Austrian ambassadress sometimes 
felt ennui, what must have been the situation of less 
highly favoured mortals? For Princess Metternich 
was one of the queens of the most brilliant and exclusive 
societies in France, and when invited to Compiégne was 
always included in la série élégante. 

We must confess that much of these memoirs reminds 
us of those descriptions with which newspapers have 
made us only too familiar, of the entertainment of 
crowds of more or less distinguished people with effort, 
expense and ceremony ending in boredom and fatigue. 
The ascent on mules of La Rune in the Pyrenees by a 
party of fifty ladies and gentlemen, for the most part 
unaccustomed to physical fatigue; or the picnic on the 
yacht Seagull of a party of the same vast dimensions, 
hardly shows the Empress entertaining in a more 
reasonable way than anyone born in the purple. Nor is 
the picture of parties of 100 guests at Compiégne any 
more attractive. And though it may have been amus- 
ing to watch from a window, with the princess and her 
particular friends, the spectacle of the arrival of goo 
trunks followed by a free fight between the various 
valets and maids to obtain possession of their employers’ 
baggage, how dull later was the dinner at 7.30 followed 
by dancing from 9g till 11.30 to the accompaniment of 
a barrel organ which, even the enthusiastic ambassa- 
dress confesses, was a ‘“‘hideous and monotonous 
music ’’! In this heavy, jewelled and glittering atmos- 
phere we are grateful for the presence of King Lud- 
wig I of Bavaria, who, when the Emperor asked to be 
allowed to present his ministers, without a moment’s 
hesitation replied, ‘‘ Certainly not, it would bore me to 
death.”’ 

The description of the outbreak of the war of 1870, 
of Dumas pére and of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
speaking faultless French and charming everyone with 
his tact, good manners and good looks, make us wish 
that Princess Metternich had not devoted so many pages 
to the chronicling of the ephemeral and the dull. 


STICKS AND STRING 


My Life and a Few Yarns. By Vice-Admiral H. L. 
Fleet. Allen and Unwin. 15s. net. 
DMIRAL FLEET joined the Britannia in June, 
1864, and retired in 1905: the steam-engine there- 
fore had entered the Navy before him, but the earlier 
part of his service was in ships built and rigged for 
sailing and subsequently fitted with auxiliary engines. 
Sailors were still literally sailors in his generation, 
and it is as an old-fashioned sailor that he has written 
these memoirs. The day will soon come when no more 
books of just the same kind can be written, and we 
shall miss them. 
The frigate Constance, to which the author was ap- 
pointed as a midshipman, was built only four years 


before he was born and was fitted with an auxiliary 


screw in 1862. She was a lovely ship (there is a draw- 
ing of her as frontispiece), built of English oak with 
iron knees supporting her beams: her length was 280 
feet, beam so feet and tonnage 3,213; also she mounted 
35 guns and was the only ship the author ever served 
in rigged ‘‘ according to Cocker,’’ the one departure 
being that the lower rigging was wire instead of hemp, 
which gave her a lighter look aloft. Everything else 
was ‘‘ shipshape and Bristol fashion—no strop and 
toggle-work, no fakes, gilguys or gadgets.’’ 
Sailing-ship skippers of the mercantile marine must 
have envied the old Navy its ample resources in man- 
-- With her crew of 545, such a ship as the 
Constance had hands and to spare, not only for making 
or shortening sail in any weather and as often as might 
be desired, but also for continual arduous drills such as 
‘* down lower-yards and topmasts and then make plain 
sail.” In harbour the sending down of upper-yards 
and masts was a daily routine, and the constant drills 
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made the men so smart aloft that some of them never 
used the foot-ropes, but ran out on the yards them- 
selves, even at sea when the rolling of the ship made it 
most hazardous. The cadets in the Britannia, as a 
test of nerve and pluck, used to stand on the main- 
truck—a round piece of wood about the size of a soup- 
plate at the extreme end of the royal mast. This feat 
was accomplished in his turn by our author, who 
modestly explains that as the top-gallant masts were 
housed, the truck was not more than 160 feet above 
the water, instead of 200, and that a lightning rod 
stood up about two feet from the truck and could be 
grasped by the knees. The acme of daring swagger 
was, however, reached by a ship which went out of 
Malta with the paying-off pendant flying and @ man 
standing on each truck. This in a ship under way ! 

As examples of the practical advantages, from the 
point of view of seamanship, of the big crews, we may 
notice that on one occasion, with a furious westerly 
gale on her quarter, the Constance, under reefed fore- 
sail and close-reefed maintopsail, averaged fourteen 
knots in a day’s run with a dozen men at the wheel; 
on another, running down her westing in the trades, 
she is described as having a sub-division of topmen 
stationed aloft every night, to whip in the royals and 
top-gallant studding sails if a squall should strike her. 

The chapter on the Constance is so full of interest 
and of first-hand information, that we wish the author 
had never shown it to the ‘‘ friendly critic ’’’ who. told 
him that it was ‘‘ rather technical and too impersonal 
for the general public,’’ and encouraged him to intro- 
duce more autobiography and anecdote into the suc- 
ceeding chapters. Chatty recollections of the social 
life at Bermuda and other stations abroad and care- 
fully collected faceti@ are well enough in their way. 
We like, perhaps, best of these the story of the taciturn 
captain of a smart corvette in the days when it was 
not the custom for officers to wish each other good 
morning. A bumptious young lieutenant, seeing him 
come on deck before breakfast (when nobody is at his 
best), advanced in an airy fashion and bade him ‘‘ Good 
morning.’’ The captain looked at him for a moment, 
and then replied: ‘‘ Good-morning be damned, Sir; 
go to the other side of the deck.’’ But frankly we 
would give quires of Admiral Fleet’s anecdotes for an- 
other chapter or two about sticks and string and such- 
like ‘‘ technical and impersonal ’’ matters. 


EARLY JANE AUSTEN 


Love and Freindship. By Jane Austen. Chatto 
and Windus. 6s. net. 


ME newspapers have recently been engaged in a 

controversy as to the advisability of publishing early 
and immature works by famous authors, but, whether 
Stevenson’s tragedy ‘ Monmouth’ should be left un- 
disturbed or not, there can be no doubt about the wisdom 
of publishing these early writings of Jane Austen. Not 
only are they wholly delightful in themselves, but they 
show already in the bud those qualities of irony and 
humour which are the flower of her later work. Nor 
do you feel that the humour, as was alleged in the case 
of ‘ The Young Visitors,’ is unconscious when she puts 
on the title page of her ‘ History of England,’ ‘‘ N.B., 
there will be very few dates in this history,” you feel 
that she is laughing at herself. What could be more 
admirable than her remark about the reign of Charles I : 
‘* The events of this monarch’s reign are too numerous 
for my pen, and, indeed, the recital of any events (except 
what I make myself) is uninteresting to me”? The 
italics are ours, but it is surely an admirable and succinct 
description of the point of view of a novelist. The later 
Jane Austen can, in fact, be recognized on nearly every 
page. ‘‘ Isabel was then one and twenty. Tho’ pleas- 
ing both in her person and manners (between ourselves) 
she never possessed the hundredth part of my beauty 
or accomplishments. Isabel had seen the world. She 
had passed two years at one of the first boarding-schools 


in London; had spent a fortnight in Bath and had 
supped one night in Southampton.” Or again : 

What support would Laura want which she i 
from him? said an indignant gentleman. “ Gully thoes 
insignificant ones of victuals and drink” (answered she) 
“ Victuals and drink! ’’ (replied my husband in a most nobly 
contemptuous manner) “‘ and dost thou then imagine on 
there is no other support for an exalted mind (such as is m 
Laura’s) than the mean and indelicate employment of eatin 
and drinking?” ‘*None that I know of, so efficacious 
(returned Augusta). 

Mr. G, K. Chesterton contributes a charming preface 
and there are delightful reproductions on the end papers 
of drawings by the novelist’s sister, Cassandra, to illus- 
trate the ‘ History of England,’ from which it appears 
that King Henry V wore the uniform of a British 
Admiral of the time of Nelson, and Henry VIII was 
partial to a red nightcap. 


MIDDLESEX PLACE-NAMES 


The Place Names of Middlesex. By J. E. B. Gover. 
Longmans. 5s. net. 


T is odd to realize that this book is the first to offer 

solutions of the place-names of Middlesex, which 
includes the greatest city in the world. The southern 
counties generally have so far been neglected. Mr. 
Gover’s concise monograph is abreast of modern scholar- 
ship and includes a competent bibliography of the 
literature of the subject. It fills, in fact, a notable gap. 
Scholars want more and more of these studies in order 
to ascertain by wide comparisons rules for the shifting 
of stresses, change of vowels, and loss of consonants 
throughout the centuries. The one thing that is pretty 
certain is that a modern name is not what it appears 
to be to the average man. Guessing in this branch of 
linguistic science is generally futile. Seldom do we find 
such names as Fleet Street and Kentish Town appearing 
in the same form as far back as 1280 and 1208. 

Where local features do not suggest the origin of a 
place-name, we have to go back to a person, whose name 
is generally shown by a genitive in ‘‘s” or ‘‘es” ; and we 
cannot disregard such a solution, because the personal 
name is otherwise unrecorded in old English. Many 
‘* rude forefathers of the hamlet” have sunk out of 
memory even in our time. Sometimes a name in its 
latest form remains surprisingly full, like Harmonds- 
worth; then again we find a mere fragment, like Elstree 
representing ‘‘ Tidwulf’s tree.” Chalk appears in 
Chalkhill and Chelsea, neither of which has a chalky soil. 
White-coloured ground is suggested as the origin of the 
former, or it may have been a chalk depository. Chelsea 
is the wharf where chalk was landed, the latter part of 
the word being ‘‘hithe’’ or wharf. This is clearly marked 
in the earlier forms. Otherwise we might suppose the 
ending was “‘ ey,” island, as in Thorney, the island of 
Thorns that became Westminster. Stepney, the ‘‘hithe 
of Stiba’’ in 1086, is an instance of the phonetic changes 
which philologists have begun to examine seriously of 
late years. 

Swakeleys (Ickenham) belonged to a man who came 
from Swalecliff in Kent, here explained as ‘‘ cliff by the 
Swale river.” But the river may be a back-formation 
from the place-name, as it probably is in the Swalcliff of 
Oxfordshire, which is ‘‘swallow cliff.’’ Here and there 
we c. me upon the lost streams of London, as in Mary- 
lebone and Kilburn, ‘‘ bourn” being a stream, more 
familiar in the Northern form ‘‘ burn.” Mr. Gover 
might have explained that ‘‘le” is not ‘‘ the,” but 
‘‘ near,” ultimately from the Latin ‘‘ latus.” Since Ux- 
bridge is on the Colne, it seems odd to refuse the 
derivation ‘ water-bridge,” because it involves a Celtic 
root, and Celtic roots are rare in this part of England. 
Celts came to the London district like other people. It 
was a great centre of attraction from early times, as we 
know from Tacitus. 

Mr. Gover’s interests are philological, and we wish 
he had admitted more place-names which, offering little 
difficulty to the solver, are yet of historicaf interest. 
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He gives us Maida Vale, which goes back to the battle 
of Maida (1806), but he has not included Ranelagh or 
Swiss Cottage. History would call for the recognition 
of Ely Place, one of the many former possessions of 
Bishops in London, famous in Shakespeare for straw- 
berries, rich also once in roses, since an Elizabeth pre- 
late reserved to himself and his successors the right of 
walking in the gardens and gathering ten bushels of 
roses yearly. There is Whitehall, too, with its change 
of name recorded by Shakespeare. — In a new issue Mr. 
Gover might employ a London antiquary to make some 
brief additions to his book, which will then be an admir- 
able means of reducing the general ignorance of London 
history and tradition. We want concise and scholarly 
work on origins, and less of the uncritical stuff which 


satisfies the casual. 


WHAT WE DON’T WANT AND WHY 


What We Want and Why. By Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den, J. H. Thomas, Robert Williams, Tom 
Mann, J. Bromley, and Noah Ablett. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

OOKS that are written, not by a single author, 

but by a syndicate, are usually uncomfortable to 
read. This one is especially so, because it has been 
flung together anyhow. There is no table of contents, 
no index, not even a preface to knit its purpose to- 
gether. At the top of every page there is nothing but 
the title of the book, so that if one opens it at random 
one has to hunt back to the beginning of the chapter to 
see what it is about and who has written it. Thus bad 
in form and make-up, in matter it is not much better. 

These spokesmen of Labour tell us, in effect, that they 

want Labour to have a better chance. As Mr. Bromley 

puts it, they want ‘‘ the general advancement and up- 
lifting of the people, or, in other words, the more equal 
distribution of the wealth created; the better housing. 
clothing and education of the common people, the re- 
moval from the lives of men of the horrible spectres of 
unemployment and destitute old age, the bringing of 
some of the real beauties of life within the reach of 
all,” etc. But these ideals are shared by all who want 
to see our country truly strong and great; and when we 
seek for light as to how to get them, we find little but 
fluffy rhetoric, generally ending in nationalization 
or Communism, or the control of industry by the trade 
unions. ‘‘ A national railway,’’ says Mr. Thomas, 
‘would be out for service first.’’ And again, ‘‘a 
nationalized system . . . would be the cheapest of any. 
cheapest, I mean, to the users of the lines.’’ But 
would it? The national telephone system is, pre- 
sumably, ‘‘ out for service first.’’ But even with the 
taxpayer’s pocket to dip into to cover its chronic de- 
ficits, it has not been cheap to the user. ‘‘ Socialism,”’ 
says another writer, ‘‘ makes headway because it fills 

a universal want, and because it is destined to succeed 

the existing order.’’ But how many of the manual 

workers really want Socialism? And what is meant by 

Socialism? If it is State Socialism, its bitterest critics 

are the Guild Socialists. On another page we find the 

really amazing statement that ‘‘ naturally what has 
taken place in Russia has given an enormous impetus to 
the spread of Communist principles.’’ Surely this is 
hardly fair to the common sense of the working classes, 
who have noted, shrewdly enough, the disorganization, 
devastation and famine that have followed revolution in 
Russia. The same writer argues that Russia ‘‘ wants 
the results of our men’s labour now, more than ever 
before in their history, but the authorities block the 
way to trade, and our members are among the unem- 
ployed as a consequence.’’ (His italics). He forgets 
to mention that the real barrier to trade is the fact that 

Russia, under the Soviet, has not goods to export to 

pay for goods that it needs. It has gone back to 

economic barbarism and so is no longer a market. This 
is a fair sample of the temper and fairness with which 
these spokesmen of Labour put their case, thereby very 


grossly misrepresenting those for whem they claim to 
speak. Perhaps the most interesting thing about the 
book is the fact that in spite of the existence of a 
Labour Publishing Company, it is printed and published 
by a capitalist limited company. 


CRICKET AND REAL CRITICISM 


A Cricketer’s Book. By Neville Cardus. Withan 
Introduction by A. C. Maclaren. Grant 
Richards. 6s. net. 


ye ago we remember a tie at the Oval after a 
hard-fought match between Surrey and Lancashire. 
One fieldsman had a lame leg, but he was as alert as 
any. He was Maclaren, the classic bat who introduces 
Mr. Cardus, and who engineered the first victory 
against the Australians last summer. It was not 
altogether an English victory, as G. A. Faulkner had 
the largest hand in it. But it showed what an ex- 
quisite knowledge of the game can do, and Mr. 
Cardus made a long journey from Manchester to see 
it, and had the last laugh against those who derided 
the small English first innings. His presence was 
typical of his good judgment and keenness. His book 
shows excellent appreciation, both of the past, which 
is historical, and of the disturbing present. Attewell 
and Shrewsbury, the googlie bowlers and the ‘‘ two- 
eyed stance ’’—the merits of each are discussed in a 
style which does justice to cricket as a great game. It 
has given the English their favourite phrase for gener- 
ous justice to a combatant. It really need not be 
played with that stern air of dogged professionalism 
which has come in of late years. To-day Parkin, who 
is something of a natural comedian, as well as a bowl- 
ing artist, is a welcome portent. Older hands—especi- 
ally Tom Emmett of the four wides and four wickets— 
were racily humorous, not grim hunters after honours 
in the averages. They were characters, and it is the 
attraction of personality that Mr. Cardus discovers in 
his heroes. We have not, we confess, been able to dis- 
cover much of Tim Linkinwater in the resolute bulk 
of Cook bundling up to the wicket; but we are not Lan- 
castrians. Generally we relish the author’s apprecia- 
tions both of men and their art. Justice is at last done 
to the wonderful virtuosity of Macartney, a devil-may- 
care romantic opposed to the chaste and classic vigour 
of Bardsley. Here is Macartney at the Test Match 
at Leeds last year: 

Yet though Macartney so curbed the inveterate imp at the 
bottom of him that he did not once try to cut a ball from the 
middle stump, this same imp would now and again break out, 
however solemn the hour, in some impudent trafficking at an 
off-ball—some coxcombry, with a cross bat, to the on side. 
In such moments—when the irrepressible spirit of Macartney 
peeped out—one thought of Till Eulenspiegel under the very 
eye of the judge. But perhaps there is something too light- 
some, too airy and graceful in Macartney’s impishness, to suit 
the comparison with the Teuton Till. Shall we call him the 
Figaro of batsmen—that is, Mozart’s Figaro? 

Such tricks can be ventured only after long study 
and practice. We have seen Trumper when he was 
a stiff bat with no hint of the superb dissipation of his 
later style. There is much in the book besides the 
Australians, and the chapter on ‘ The Cricketer as 
Artist’ deserves special attention. It is true, and 
needs to be said, that a team which is nowhere in the 
county list of successes may provide the best spectacle. 
Men who can run between the wickets, field finely and 
take sporting chances, will always attract those who 
know the game. Says Mr. Cardus: 

Nobody worries about the draw—the uncompleted match 
which satisfies no lust for conquest, if an artist-batsman 
happens to be on the side. 

No wise spectator worries, perhaps, but the journaliz- 
ing statisticians do. They count up percentages when 
a first innings advantage has been gained—a thing not 
necessarily decisive, due possibly to the condition of the 
ground, and in any case due to the luck of the toss. 
Mr. Cardus belongs to the Manchester Guardian, which 
guards many things, and amongst others the true 
spirit of cricket. 
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New Fiction 
By GerRaLp GouLp 


The Judge. By Rebecca West. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Bill the Bachelor. By Denis Mackail. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tyranny. By Holloway Horn. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


RTEMUS WARD, if I remember right, tells us of 

a melodrama in which each of the characters, as he 
died, stated that he saw his mother—until it came to 
the turn of the arch-villain, who died stating, in 
‘‘a able and eleoquent speech,’”’ that he didn’t 
see his mother much. That arch-villain would be a 
healthy counter-irritant to the prevalence of Freud and 
the rampaging of the ‘‘ GEdipus-complex.” Nowadays 
—in novels—it is a dark and dreadful thing to love your 
mother. It leads—in novels—to red ruin and the 
breaking-up of the marriage-laws. The hero of Miss 
Rebecca West’s ‘The Judge,’ though we are repeatedly 
assured by his creator of his essential nobility, behaves 
like the dreariest sort of cad to the girl he is going to 
marry, and sticks his brother with the bread-knife, all 
for love of the lady who gave him birth; and she, in her 
turn, so as to make everything easy for her son, sends 
him out of his mind (if indeed he can be said to have 
been in it) by committing suicide—precisely like the 
gentleman quoted by Sam Weller, who cut off his little 
boy’s head to cure him of squinting and then announced : 
‘* Now we look compact and comfortable.’’ 

Miss Rebecca West has great, almost dazzling, quali- 
ties of intellect. She has wit, courage and sublety ; she 
has that large, hard, strong comprehension which, when 
it is found in women, is called masculine ; she has, above 
all, a devotion at once passionate and austere to the 
essential loveliness of truth. In her critical work, she 
shows an even excessive impatience of absurdity and 
artificiality. I wonder what she would say about ‘The 
Judge’ ? Yet she would have to admit in it passage after 
passage of lyrical description, and a few gleams of 
human nature, which light the heights of poetry. She 
would value intensely, I am sure, the rare and scattered 
grains of the saving salt of common sense: how bright, 
how rich, how romantic, shines a grain of salt amid these 
dark substances! She would see a brilltant intelligence 
struggling nobly, but blindly, for expression—thwarted, 
choked, overlaid and borne down by the dust of dead 
ideas and stale conventions. Knowledge of the mind 
and soul is there: but, except in casual flashes, it is 
external, abstract, psychological knowledge, not artistic, 
instinctive, creative. There is madness in the method, 
but it is the conscientiously-adopted madness of a singu- 
larly sane person. There is a tinge of Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence. There is an emanation from the Russians. 
When the people in Artzibashef or Sologub wipe their 
feet on the ceiling instead of on the mat, one feels that 
perhaps it is no more than a local custom ; but the tender 
plant of such habits will not bear transplantation to the 
streets of Edinburgh or the flats of Essex. When, after 
Miss West’s hero has gloomed, glowered, sobbed, 
shouted and gesticulated up to the four hundred and 
eighteenth page, he is suddenly pitied for his obedience 
to the law that one must not betray emotion, one feels 
that there is something biting to be said about the 
contradiction. It needs Miss West to say it. 

‘* Why the devil is she always doing such extraordi- 
nary things?” the son asks about the mother. Why, 
indeed? Madness cannot, any more than any other fact, 
be excluded from art: but neither can it suffice as art’s 
sole theme. Mother and son are incredibly powerful 
and magnificent; we are told over and over again of 
their magnificence, but it remains incredible. People 
are not like that. Dr. Johnson was sound in his opinion 
that you do not see one man shoot a great deal higher 
than another. The son brings his betrothed actually to 


live with his mother, although he is so jealous! obsessed 
by the latter that he goes through his pans varia- 
tions on the ‘‘ never show emotion ” theme at the mere 
suspicion that she may have loved his father better than 
himself. Well, that is silly, like buying a newspaper 
and omitting to fill up the insurance coupon. He is 
asking for it, and he gets it. But is silliness, any more 
than mania, a sustaining theme? True, the mother has 
suffered terrible things at the father’s hands, and they 
are movingly described : but they do not account for the 
son’s idiocy, nor make it compatible with magnificence, 

All generalizations are false : that is their value. How 
dull, tight, flat, like a featureless face, would be a world 
of which any sweeping generalization covered the facts ! 
But the putting forward of the challenging falsehood 
calls up the subtle and intimate particular that corrects 
it, and so we approximate to truth. The generalization 
round which Miss West has written her novel is: 
‘* Every mother is a judge who sentences the children 
for the sins of the father.” Of course, not every mother 
is, nor one mother, probably, in a hundred: and yet 
there is meaning, there is even profundity, in the sugges. 
tion. The relationship is possible: it is a pity that 
Miss West illustrates it by people who are, in both 
senses of the word, impossible. And yet one cannot 
fairly end on a note of deprecation. To pretend that 
this book, coming from its author, is anything but a 
disappointment would be humbug : but the level of the 
writing, except for a few grammatical slips which it 
is perhaps pedantic to mind, is extraordinarily high; 
there is much, especially in the description of natural 
scenery, which amazes by its sheer fecundity and skill; 
and, here and there, one comes upon almost thrilling 


- moments of tenderness and insight. 


A most striking contrast is provided by ‘ Bill the 
Bachelor.’ This is cheery and unambitious. It is, 
within its exceedingly narrow limits, perfectly successful. 
The improbabilities are all in the external incidents of 
the plot, never in the characters: Mr. Mackail, indeed, 
has that magic and inexplicable gift of making even his 
least important people real, concrete, three-dimensional 


_ individuals by the mere way in which he mentions them. 
_ His plot and his tricks of presentment might be weari- 


some in less competent hands. There is the rich girl, 
loved by the poor man whose sense of honour refuses 
to let him guess her feelings or to let her guess his. 
There is the lovably match-making sister-in-law. There 


_is the ugly and devoted friend. There is even the shady 


and sinister financier. But no matter. The whole is 
fresh and sweet with personality. Mr. Mackail’s 
humour never fails—nor his good humour; and he is 


‘not afraid of sentiment. One is both charmed and 


excited. 

A third type of novel is illustrated by ‘Tyranny.’ Mr. 
Holloway Horn has a hard, rapid method of telling a 
story: it is fortunate that he also has a story to tell. 
He relies on sheer narrative, without violent incident, 
and he knows how to make it interesting. But the two 
coincidences on which his construction depends are, by 
contrast with this rather blank realism, one too many. 
He is certainly an efficient novelist, but his new book 
inarks no advance on his last, and is marred by an excess 
of cheaply cynical sententiousness. His people are 
natural in what they say and do, and yet never quite 
alive. His heroine is brought up as a Roman Catholic, 
and remains, convinced and devoted, in that faith. Her 
work throws her with a married man who loves her. 
She returns his love. He divorces his unfaithful wife 
and is legally free. So comes, for the girl, the clash 
between her love and the teaching of her Church : that 
is the core of the story. 


EpitoriaL Note.—Writers of fiction who desire to 
submit short stories for publication in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW are reminded that the most convenient length 
is from 2,500 to 3,000 words, and that MSS. should be 
typewritten and accompanied by a stamped addressed 
envelope for their return if unsuitable, 
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The Magazines 


nightly this month provides us with an unusually large 

articles. Mr. Gilbert Thomas writes of 
Shelle 's life and work with the enthusiasm for his teaching 
pe ro precede a full admiration of his poetical charm, It 
is noteworthy that his first admirers were the Chartists. ‘Queen 
Mab,”’ an old Chartist once told us, ‘‘ was our pocket-Bible.”’ 
= Granville-Barker writes on the return of Duse to the stage 
with some appreciative criticism of her methods and description 
of her appearance, and a few remarks or the attitude of the 
English audience to acting. An account of Kemal Pasha is 
interesting but painted rose colour. Mr. Holford Knight thinks 
we have not got “‘ The Peace Mind ”; we shall be surprised 
if it emerges from the twenty-second International Peace Con- 
gress to be held this month, though we should like to see it. 
Mr. John Bailey’s lecture on ‘Life and Art in English Poetry ’ 
has some neat quips to begin with, goes on to consider dullness 
in literature, makes some highly questionable statements about 
the Middle Ages, praises Spenser for poetry and Milton for art 
and finishes with the moderns. With many debatable points, a 
very good paper. Mr. H. M. Paull very adroitly balances his 
opinions on ‘De Quincey—and Style’—the examples are so shock- 
ingly bad as to awaken a question as to why anyone ever said 
De Quincey could write, a question answered by taking up any 
of his books at random. Mr Whitworth tells of his ‘ Hopes for 
the Theatre ’ from the revival of taste in scenery, the success of 
the British Drama League, the growth of the amateur movement, 
and the movement of actors towards closing up the profession. 
Mr. Robert Crozier Long has another of his well-informed 
articles on ‘ Soviet-Russian Finance’ in which he foresees the 
complete destruction of economic Russia. An excellent number. 

The London Mercury, as usual, caters for all tastes in its 
verse. Those who like poetry may turn to Mr. Blunden, those 
who cannot read prose unless it is chopped up into approximately 
equal lengths (we understand there are such among our youthful 
poets) may tackle Mr. Frost, and there are several intermediate 
stages between them represented. Punch and Judy is the subject 
of two papers in this number. Mr. J. D. Beresford draws the 
moral of Mr. Punch’s philosophy; Mr. Maurice Baring wishes 
that the modern theatre had more of the virtues of the Punch 
and Judy show from the point of view of acting and scenery. 
Unfortunately the number of new plays that “‘ act themselves ” 
is very small, and we have no actors for the others. Mr. Yeats 
this month describes a curious cenacle at Dublin and some of the 
members by name, George Russell being easily the most interest- 
ing among them. His story about the Prince of Wales’s visit 
to ‘Arms and the Man’ does not tally with the account we 
heard at the time. The Prince severely reproved the member of 
his staff who had brought him there, for not warning him of 
the tendency of the play. Mr. Anstey has our sincere gratitude 
for reminding us of the fund of amusement to be got by turning 
back to Labiche. Mr. Chapman pays a tribute to Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Mr. Shanks selects three bad novels for review— 
those by Messrs. Waugh, Creighton and Wells. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett is unusually good and Mr. Pickthorn wastes most of 
his space on a subject that hardly faiis within the province of the 
Mercury, leaving most of his books unnoticed. 

The National Review has a first-rate account of ‘ Hartington ” 
by Viscount Esher, including some notes of his to his private 
secretary which throw new light on his character. Mr. W. 
Roberts describes the fortunes of ‘ Henry Fielding in French ’: 
Fielding owed to the Richardson Anglo-mania almost as much 
as to his own greatness as a novelist in France. An American 
gentleman dislikes equally criticism and praise of the United 
States. But surely to have any opinion about critics is to admit 
their position to some extent. 

The Revue de Genéve begins Mr. Swinnerton’s ‘ Nocturne ’ 
and prefaces it by a note from Mr. H. G. Wells. It is curious 
to note the difficulty of rendering English critical terms into 
French without losing a great deal of their content. ‘ Novel,” 
for example, becomes roman réaliste,’? and romance 
“r man romanesque.” It is, in fact, quite an interesting exer- 
cise to reconstruct Mr. Wells’s original from the translation. 
There is also a story of Kuprin and some first-rate papers on 
Germany, South American poetry, and D’Annunzio. 

The Mercure de France has a study of Shelley by M. André 
Fontainas, full of delicate appreciation, and a long article on 
‘les Sources anglaises de Leconte de Lisle’ by M. Raoul de 
Nolva. The literary chronicles deal with Portugal, Canada, and 
Haiti. M. Van Gennep writes on Folk-lore. 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
war Behavior. By Stewart Paton. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 
net. 


Nature’s Simple Plan. A Phase of Radical Thought in the Mid- 
Eighteenth Century. By Chauncy Brewster Tinker. Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press: 6s. 6d. net. 


The Evolution of Knowledge. By George Shann. Longmans : 


4s. 6d. net. 
Foe Obligation to be Intelligent. By John Erskine. 


aniel: 6s, net, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Mr. nae. By E. T. Raymond. New Edition. Collins: 
net 


2s. 6d. 
The Discovery of Australia. By G. Arnold Wood. Macmillan : 


25s. net. 

The First Five Hundred. A Historical Sketch of the Military 
Operations of the Newfoundland Regiment during the Great 
War. By Richard Cramm. Albany, New York: Williams. 

The Memoirs of an Ambassador. By Freiherr von Schoen. 
Allen & Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


A Talk of Young Lovers. A Tragedy in Four Acts. By Cecil 
Roberts. Heinemann: 2s. 6d. net. 
Judas. By Claude Houghton. Daniel: 3s. 6d. net. 

Old English Poetry. Introduction and Notes by J. Duncan 
Spaeth. Milford, Oxford University Press: 8s. 6d. net. 
Shelley: An Anthology. Edited by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 

Cobden Sanderson : 8s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


 “ of Hecuba. By Clara Viebig. Allen & Unwin: 

s. 6d. net. 

Dear Charity. By Constance Felicity Goddard. Bristol, Arrow- 
smith: 5s. net. 

Francesca. By Cecil Adair. 

Futility. By William Gerhardi. 

Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy. 


6s. net. 

Maid of the Moonflower. By Cecil Adair. Stanley Paul: 2s. 
net. 

Northanger Abbey. By Jane Austen. New Edition. Dent: 6s. 
net. 

Sunny San. By Onoto Watanna. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Tessa Treleva. By Morice Gerard. Odhams: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Crystal Globe. By Reginald Glossop. Odhams: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Head of the House of Coombe. By Frances Hodgson 


Stanley Paul: 2s. net. 
Cobden-Sanderson: 7s. 6d. net. 
By Charles Turley. Heinemann : 


Burnett. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. 
The Hidden Whirlpool. By David R. O'Neill. Daniel: 7s. 6d. 
net. 


Sm of Whispers. By William Johnston. 
6d. net. 
The Lavender Lad. By Dolf Wyllarde. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. 


net. 

The Wolf of Purple Canyon. By Charles Kenmore Ulrich. 
Hutchinson : 7s. 6d. net. 

Villette. By Charlotte Bronté. New Edition. Dent: 6s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Creative Revolution. By Professor T. L. Vaswani. Madras, 
Ganesh: Re. 1.8. 

From a Common Room Window. By “ Orbilius’’ (E. M. 
Johnstone). Oswestry, Owen: 2s. 6d. net. 
Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the Principal London and Other 
Charities. 1922. Churchman Publishing Co. : 2s. net. 
Industrial and Commercial South America. By Annie S. Peck. 
New York, Dutton: $5.00. 

International Finance and Its Reorganization. By Elisha M. 
Friedman. New York: Dutton: $7.00. 

Miniature Essays. Manuel de Falla. Chester: 6d. net. 

The Errors of Spiritualism. By James Gillingham. The 
Author. 

The Eternal Wisdom. By Paul Richard. Madras, Ganesh: 


Rs. 2. 
The Ism of Success. By Silurian Grey. Daniel: 7s. 6d. net. 
The King’s Pilgrimage. Hodder & Stoughton: 2s. 6d. net. 
The Place-Names of Lancashire. By Eilert Ekwall. Long- 
mans: 25s. net. 
The Psychic Life of Insects. By E. L. Bouvier. Fisher Unwin : 
8s. 6d. net. 
Wayside Sayings. Collected by S. Gurney Champion and Ethel 
Mavrogordato. Duckworth: 5s. net. 
en Labour Rules. By J. H. Thomas. New Edition. 
Collins: 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY! 


A searching exposure a clear thinker and forceful political writer) of the 
insincerities and and the cowardice, modern 
public 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 336 pages. 6s. net. 


UNPOPULAR OPINIONS: 
A Diary of Political Protest. 


This book covers the whole field of current political controversy and serves 
a double purpose; it.is a unique record of contemporary political history, 
and a complete and coherent political philosophy. 

Mr. Harold Owen selects outstanding events, as they began, to illustrate 
the conflict between modern government and enduring political principles, 
and reaches the conclusion that England can be saved only by a policy of 
deliberate reaction. 

Lorp Carson (in a review):—A refreshing whiff of wholesome ozone at a 
moment when sleeping sickness seem- to have permeated the body politic. 
- . . Every essay in this thoughtful and able collection points the moral. 
J . If only this had been the education of the masses we would not now 
be standing on the abyss. . . . The seeker after truth will feel grateful to 
Mr. Harold Owen. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RACEHORSE, 


Illustrated by J. B. Metnutsn. Crown 8vo, . net. All bookstalls. 
ERSKINE MACDONALD, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 1, 


Jarrolds : 
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Saturday Stories: II. . 


I. 


TWO STUDIES 


By W. SomerseT MAUGHAM 


Mr. PETE 


(All Rights Reserved) 


ation. He had been in the consular service for 

more than twenty years and he had had to deal 
with all manner of vexatious people, officials who would 
not listen to reason, merchants who took the British 
Government for a debt-collecting agency, missionaries 
who resented as gross injustice any attempt at fair 
play ; but he never recollected a case which had left him 
more completely at a loss. He was a mild-mannered 
man, but for no reason he flew into a passion with his 
writer and he very nearly sacked the Eurasian clerk 
because he had wrongly spelt two words in a letter 
placed before him for his official signature. He was a 
conscientious man and he could not persuade himself 
to leave his office before the clock struck four, but the 
moment it did he jumped up and called for his hat and 
stick. Because his boy did not bring them at once he 
abused him roundly. They say that the consuls all 
grow a little odd; and the merchants who can live for 
thirty-five years in China without learning enough of 
the language to ask their way in the street, say that it 
is because they have to study Chinese; and there was 
no doubt that Mr. Pete was decidedly odd. He was a 
bachelor, and on that account had been sent to a series 
of posts which by reason of their isolation were thought 
unsuited to married men. He had lived so much alone 
that his natural tendency to eccentricity had developed 
to an extravagant degree, and he had habits which sur- 
prised the stranger. He was strangely absent-minded. 
He paid no attention to his house, which was always 
in great disorder, nor to his food; his boys gave him to 
eat what they liked, and for everything he had made 
him pay through the nose. He was untiring in his efforts 
to suppress the opium traffic, but he was the only person 
in the city who did not know that his servants kept 
opium in the consulate itself, and a busy traffic in the 
drug was openly conducted at the back door of the 
compound. He was an ardent collector, and the house 
provided for him by the government was filled with the 
various things which he had collected one after the 
other : pewter, brass, carved wood; these were his more 
legitimate enterprises; but he also collected stamps, 
birds’ eggs, hotel labels, and postmarks; he boasted that 
he had a collection of postmarks which was unequalled 
in the Empire. During his long sojourning in lonely 
places he had read a great deal, and though he was no 
sinologue he had a greater knowledge of China, its 
history, literature, and people, than most of his col- 
leagues ; but from his wide reading he had acquired not 
toleration but vanity. He was a man of a singular 
appearance. His body was small and frail, and when he 
walked he gave you the idea of a dead leaf dancing 
before the wind; and then there was something extra- 
ordinarily odd in the small Tyrolese hat, with a cock’s 
feather in it, very old and shabby, which he wore 
perched rakishly on the side of his large head. He was 
exceedingly bald. You saw that his eyes, blue and 
pale, were weak behind the spectacles, and a drooping, 
ragged, dingy moustache did not hide the peevishness 
of his mouth. And now, turning out of the street in 
which was the consulate, he made his way on to the city 
wall, for there only in the multitudinous city was it 
possible to walk with comfort. 

He was a man who took his work hardly, worrying 
himself to death over every trifle, but as a rule a walk on 
the wall soothed and rested him. The city stood in the 
midst of a great plain, and often at sundown from the 
wall you could see in the distance the snow-capped 


M R. PETE was in a state of the liveliest exasper- 


mountains, the mountains of Tibet; but now he walked 
quickly, looking neither to the right nor to the left, and 
his fat spaniel frisked about him unobserved. He 
talked to himself rapidly in a low monotone. The cause 
of his irritation was a visit that he had that day received 
from a lady who called herself Mrs. Yi, and whom he 
with a consular passion for precision insisted on calling 
Miss Lambert. This in itself sufficed to deprive their 
intercourse of amenity. She was an Englishwoman 
married to a Chinese. She had arrived two years be- 
fore with her husband from England, where he had been 
studying at the University of London; he had made her 
believe that he was a great personage in his own 
country and she had imagined herself to be coming to 
a gorgeous palace and a position of consequence. It 
was a bitter surprise when she found herself brought to 
a shabby Chinese house crowded with people; there 
was not even a foreign bed in it, nor even a knife and 
fork; everything scemed to her very dirty and smelly. 
It was a shock to find that she had to live with her 
husband’s father and mother, and he told her that she 
must do exactly what his mother bade her; but in her 
complete ignorance of Chinese it was not till she had 
been two or three days in the house that she realized 
that she was not her husband’s only wife. He had been 
married as a boy before he left his native city to acquire 
the knowledge of the barbarians. When she bitterly 
upbraided him for deceiving her he shrugged his 
shoulders. There was nothing to prevent a Chinese 
from having two wives if he wanted them and, he added 
with some disregard to truth, no Chinese woman 
looked upon it as a hardship. It was upon making this 
discovery that she paid her first visit to the consul. 

He had already heard of her arrival—in China everyone 
knows everything about everyone—and he received her 
without surprise. Nor had he much sympathy to show 
her. That a foreign woman should marry a Chinese 
at all filled him with indignation, but that she should do 
so without making proper inquiries vexed him like a 
private affront. She was not at all the sort of person 
whose appearance led you to imagine that she would 
be guilty of such a folly. She was a solid, thick-set 
young woman, short, plain, and matter of fact. She 
was cheaply dressed in a tailor-made suit and she wore 
a Tam-o-shanter. She had bad teeth and a muddy 
skin. Her hands were large and red and ill-cared for. 
You could tell that she was not unused to hard work. 
She spoke English with a Cockney whine. 

‘“‘ How did you meet Mr. Yii?’’ asked the consul 
frigidly. 

‘* Well, you see, it’s like this,” she answered. ** Dad 
was in a very good position, and when he died mother 
said, ‘ Well, it seems a sinful waste to keep all these 
rooms empty, I’ll put a card in the window.’” 

The consul interrupted her. 

‘* He had lodgings with you?” 

‘‘ Well, they weren’t exactly lodgings,” she said. 

‘‘ Shall we say apartments, then?’’ replied the con- 
sul, with his thin, vain smile. 

That was generally the explanation of these marr 
ages. Then because he thought her a very foolish, 
vulgar woman he explained bluntly that according to 
English law she was not married to Yi and that the 
best thing she could do was to go back to England at 
once. She began to cry and his heart softened a little 
to her. He promised to put her in charge of some 
missionary ladies who would look after her on the long 
journey, and indeed, if she liked, he would sce if mean- 
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while she could not live in one of the missions. But 


while he talked Miss Lambert dried her tears. 


“« What's the good of going back to England?” she 
said at last. ‘‘ I ’aven’t got nowhere to go to.”’ 


“You can go to your mother.” 

“« She was all against my marrying Mr. Yi. I should 
never hear the last of it if I was to go back now.” 

The consul began to argue with her, but the more 
he argued the more determined she became, and at last 


he lost his temper. 

“ If you like to stay here with a man who isn’t your 
husband it’s your own look out, but I wash my hands 
of all responsibility.” 

Her retort had ofteif rankled. 

‘Then you’ve got no cause to worry,” she said, and 
the look on her face returned to him whenever he 
thought of her. 

That was two years ago, and he had seen her once 
or twice since then. It appeared that she got on very 
badly both with her mother-in-law and with her hus- 
band’s other wife, and she had come to the consul with 
preposterous questions about her rights according to 
Chinese law. He repeated his offer to get her away, 
but she remained steadfast in her refusal to go, and 
their interview always ended in the consul flying into a 
passion. He was almost inclined to pity the rascally 
Yi who had to keep the peace between three warring 
According to his English wife’s account he 


women. 
was not unkind to her. He tried to act fairly by both 
his wives. Miss Lambert did not improve. The 


consul knew that ordinarily she wore Chinese clothes, 
but when she came to see him she put on European 
dress. She was become extremely blowsy. Her health 
suffered from the Chinese food she ate, and she was 
beginning to look wretchedly ill. But really he was 
shocked when she had been shown into his office that 
day. She wore no hat and her hair was all dishevelled. 
She was in a highly hysterical state. 


“They're trying to poison me,” she screamed, and 
she put before him a bowl of some foul-smelling food. 
‘It’s poisoned,” she said. ‘‘ I’ve been ill for the last 
ten days, it’s only by a miracle I’ve escaped.’’ 


She gave him a long story, circumstantial and pro- 
bable enough to convince him; after all nothing was 
more likely than that the Chinese women should use 
familiar methods to get rid of an intruder who was 
hateful to them. 


“Do they know you've come here?” 


“Of course they do, I told them I was going to show 
them up.” 


Now at last was the moment for decisive action. 
The consul looked at her in his most official manner. 


‘Well, you must never go back there. I refuse to 
put up with your nonsense any longer. I insist on your 
leaving this man who isn’t your husband.” 


_ But he found himself helpless against the woman’s 
insane obstinacy. He repeated all the arguments he 
had used so often, but she would not listen, and as usual 
he lost his temper. It was then, in answer to his final, 
desperate question, that she had made the remark which 
had entirely robbed him of his calm. 

“ But what on earth makes you stay with the man?” 
he cried. 


; She hesitated for a moment and a curious look came 
into her eyes. 


“‘ There’s something in the way his hair grows on his 
forehead that I can’t help liking,” she answered. 


The consul had never heard anything so outrageous. 


Ht really was the last straw. And now while he 
walked, trying to work off his anger, though he was 
noi a man who often used bad language, he really could 
not restrain himself, and he said fiercely : 

“Women are simply bloody.” 


II. THE Vice-ConsuL 


IS bearers set down his chair in the yamen and 

unfastened the apron which protected him from 

the pouring rain. He put out his head, like a 
bird looking out of its nest, and then his long thin body 
and finally his thin long legs. He stood for a 
moment as if he did not quite know what to do with 
himself. He was a very young man and his long 
limbs with their ungainliness somehow added to the 
callowness of his air. His round face (his head looked 
too small for the length of his body) with its fresh com- 
plexion was quite boyish, and his pleasant brown eyes 
were ingenuous and candid. The sense of importance 
which his official position gave him (it was not long 
since he had been no more than a student-interpreter) 
struggled with his native shyness. He gave his card 
to the judge’s secretary and was led by him into an 
inner court and asked to sit down. It was cold and 
draughty and the vice-consul was glad of his heavy 
waterproof. A ragged attendant brought tea and 
cigarettes. The secretary, an emaciated youth in a very 
shabby black gown, had been a student at Harvard and 
was glad to show off his fluent English. 

Then the judge came in, and the vice-consul stood up. 
The judge was a portly gentleman in heavily wadded 
clothes, with a large smiling face and gold-rimmed 
spectacles. They sat down and sipped their tea and 
smoked American cigarettes. They chatted affably. 
The judge spoke no English, but the vice-consul's 
Chinese was fresh in his mind and he could not help 
thinking that he acquitted himself creditably. Presently 
an attendant appeared and said a few words to the 
judge, and the judge very courteously asked the vice- 
consul if he was ready for the business which had 
brought him. The door into the outer court was thrown 
open and the judge walked through and took his place 
on a large seat at a table that stood at the top of the 
steps. He did not smile now. He had as- 
sumed instinctively the gravity proper to his office, 
and in his walk, notwithstanding his obesity, there 
was an impressive dignity. The vice-consul, obeying a 
polite gesture, took a seat by his side. The secretary 
stood at the end of the table. Then the outer gateway 
was flung wide (it seemed to the vice-consul that there 
was nothing so dramatic as the opening of a door), and 
quickly, with an odd sort of flurry, the criminal walked 
in. He walked to the centre of the courtyard and stood 
still facing his judge. On each side of him walked a 
soldier in khaki. He was a young man, and the vice- 
consul thought that he could be no older than himself. 
He wore only a pair of cotton trousers and a cotton 
singlet. They were faded but clean. He was bare- 
headed and bare-foot. He looked no different from any 
of the thousands of coolies in their monotonous blue 
that you passed every day in the crowded streets of the 
city. The judge and the criminal faced one another in 
silence. The vice-consul looked at the criminal’s face, 
but then he looked down quickly : he did not want to see 
what was there to be seen so plainly. He felt suddenly 
embarrassed. And looking down he noticed how small 
the man’s feet were, shapely and slender; his hands 
were tied behind his back. He was slightly built, of 
the middle height, a lissom creature that suggested the 
wild animal, and standing on those beautiful feet of his 
there was in his carriage a peculiar grace. But the 
vice-consul’s eyes were drawn back unwillingly to the 
oval, smooth, and unlined face. It was livid. The 
vice-consul had often read of faces that were green with 
terror and he had thought it but a fanciful expression, 
and here he saw it. It startled him. It made him feel 
ashamed. And in the eyes, too, eyes that did not slant 
as the Chinese eye is wrongly supposed always to do, 
but were straight, in the eyes that seemed unnaturally 
large and bright, fixed on those of the judge, was a 
terror that was horrible to see. But when the judge 
put him a question—trial and sentence were over and 
he had been brought there that morning only for pur- 
poses of identification—he answered in a loud plain 
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voice, boldly. However his body might betray him, he 
was still master of his will. The judge gave a brief order 
and, flanked by his two soldiers, the man marched out. 
The judge and the vice-consul rose and walked to the 
gateway, where their chairs awaited them. Here stood 
the criminal. Notwithstanding his tied hands he 
smoked a cigarette. A squad of little soldiers 
had been sheltering themselves under the over- 
hanging roof, and on the appearance of the judge the 
officer in charge made them form up. The judge and 
the vice-consul settled themselves in their chairs. The 
officer in command gave an order and the squad stepped 
out. A couple of yards behind them walked the 
criminal. Then came the judge in his chair and finally 
the vice-consul. 

They went quickly through the busy streets and the 
shopkeepers gave the procession an incurious stare. 
The wind was cold and the rain fell steadily. The 
criminal in his cotton singlet must have been wet 
through. He walked with a firm step, his head held 
high, jauntily almost. It was some distance from the 
judge’s yamen to the city wall, and to cover it took them 
nearly half an hour. Then they came to the city gate 
and went through it. Four men in ragged blue—they 
looked like peasants—were standing against the wall by 
the side of a poor coffin, rough hewn and unpainted. 
The criminal gave it a glance as he passed by. The 
judge and the vice-consul dismounted from their chairs 
and the officer halted his soldiers. The rice fields began 
at the city wall. The criminal was led to a pathway 
between two patches and told to kneel down. But 
the officer did not think the spot suitable. He told the 
man to rise. He walked a yard or two and then knelt 
down again. A soldier was detached from the squad 
and took up his position behind the prisoner, three feet 
from him perhaps; he raised his gun; the officer gave 
the word of command; he fired. The criminal fell for- 
ward and he moved a little, convulsively, The officer 
went up to him, and seeing that he was not quite dead 
emptied two barrels of his revolver into the body. Then 
he formed up the soldiers once more. The judge gave 
the vice-consul a smile, but it was a grimace rather than 
a smile; it distorted painfully that fat, good-humoured 
face. 

They stepped into their chairs; but at the city gates 
their ways parted; the judge bowed the vice-consul a 
courteous farewell. The vice-consul was carried back 
towards the consulate through the streets, crowded and 
tortuous, where life was going on just us usual. And 
as he went quickly, for the consular bearers were fine 
fellows, his mind distracted a little by their constant 
shouts to make way, he thought how terrible it was to 
make an end of life deliberately : it seemed an immense 
responsibility to destroy what was the result of in- 
numerable generations. The human race has existed 
so long and each one of us is here as the result of an 
infinite series of miraculous events. But at the same 
time, puzzling him, he had a sense of the triviality of life. 
One more or less mattered so little. But just as he 
reached the consulate he looked at his watch; he had 
no idea it was so late, and he told the bearers to take 
him to the club. It was time for a cocktail and, by 
heaven, he could do with one. A dozen men were stand- 
ing at the bar when he went in. They knew on what 
errand he had been that morning. 

‘* Well,” they said, ‘‘ did you see the blighter shot?” 

‘* You bet I did,” he said, in a loud and casual voice. 


‘* Everything go off all right?” 
‘‘ He wriggled a bit.” He turned to the bar-tender. 


‘* Same as usual, John.” 


Among contributors of stories to forthcoming issues | 
of the Sarurpay Review are Mrs. W. K. Clifford, A. ' 
E. Coppard, Louis Golding, Violet Hunt, and H. de : 
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John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd, 


An Ideal Book for American Visitors 
INCLUDED IN THE TRIP 


A Tourist Primer for a Round Tour. Written ang 
Illustrated by REGINALD CLEAVER. Demy 4to, 
With many Illustrations in black and white and three 
coloured Plates. Limited Edition. 381s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr, Cleaver is an artist whose immense technical skill, 


and fertility of idea are shown to great advantage Vivacity 


WEST AFRICA THE ELUSIVE 


By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Demy 8vo. With six 
full-page Plates and a Map of West Central Africa. 
18s. net, 

The author’s object has been to tell the truth about the 
West Coast of Africa as it is to-day, and to dispel many of 
the delusions which surround it. 

“ An interesting and valuable piece of work.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“A clear and interesting account of our West Coast Colonies 
they are to-day.’"-—Daily Mail. = 


DIPLOMACY AND THE WAR 


By COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY, late Hungarian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Translated by J. Holroyd 
Reece. Demy 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 

Count Andrassy examines dispassionately the many 
motives and causes that led to the European catastrophe, 
and then affords the reader a remarkable insight into the 
diplomatic and political activities of Central Europe during 
the war. 

“One may confidently recommend his book.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS 


A Book of the East Country. 
By Mrs. EVAN NEPEAN. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“. . . a book which deserves to be the classical day-dream 
book of ished and banished girlhood. . . There has been nothing 


so tremendously tender and so waveringly fragile since Barrie wrote 
Margaret Ogilvie.’ ""—Mr. James in the Sunday Express. 


LIVING DUST 


By Mrs. HENRY TIPPETT, Author of ‘‘Life Force,” 
“Green Girl,’? ‘‘ Power of the Petticoat,’ ‘‘ The 
Waster,”’ etc., etc. With a Foreword by William J. 
Locke. Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


[Just published. 


“‘ Mrs, Tippett has done extremely well, and this novel should assist 
her materially in carrying out what Mr. Locke describes as ‘ the 
laborious task of forming a fresh circle of readers.’ ’’—East Anglian 
Daily Times. 


ADVENTURES & MISADVENTURES 


Or, An Undergraduate’s Experiences in Canada. 
By “LOFTY.” Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
[Just published. 


“The book will open the eyes of intending emigrants as to what 
they may have to face.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE NOBLE ARMY 


By CHRISTINE CAMPBELL THOMSON. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Author of ‘‘ Bourgoyne of Goyne.”? A fine historical 
novel dealing with the tragedy of the life and death of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


“ Powerfully written, and the characters are well revealed, while 
the many strong incidents in the story maintain the interest . . .- 
altogether her story is one of the best novels of the kind that has 


. been published of recent years.”—Court Journal. 
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83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1 
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RUSSIA 


FOURTH NUM3ER OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 
IN EUROPE 


An attempt to collect authoritative 
information on the Russian problem 
from all quarters. 


ARTICLES BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL 
PAUL PAINLEVE (ez Prime Minister of France) 
V. E. ORLANDO (ex Prime Minister of Italy) 
Dr. NANSEN 
MAXIM GORKI 

J. M. KEYNES and many others 


The Economic Programme of the Soviet Republic 
expounded by themselves, written under direction of 
Lenin by the leading People’s Commissaries and Assistant 
Commissaries. 


Important Section on The Oil Problem in all its 
aspects, by SIR JOHN CADMAN and others. 


Business Barometer of 
Industrial Conditions 
Published by 


Manchester Guardian Commercial. 


68 PAGES 
ONE SHILLING. 


Post free from Guardian Building, Manchester. 


NOW READY. At all Booksellers. 


The Very Striking New 
Book 


By the Author of 
Rising Tide of Colour’’. 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE 


REVOLT AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION : 


THE MENACE OF THE UNDERMAN 


by 


Lothrop Stoddard 


“A book of extraordinary interest and power 
. « « going to the very roots of human society, 
of the forces and natural causes behind the 
present world-unrest,’’—Daily Mail. 


“ A book of extraordinary power and insight, 
which should be read by everybody who is 
not content with the superficial pratings of the 
mere politician.”—Morning Post. 


This is a book which is destined to open 
the eyes of the world to the dangers which 
threaten society upon every side. It has 
only been published a fortnight, but is 
already one of the most widely discussed 
books of the year. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


the opportunity to mark the Shelley Cen- 

tenary by adding to his admirable an- 
thologies of Wordsworth and Keats a volume 
of selections from the poems of Shelley, and in 
doing so he and Mr. Richard Cobden-Sanderson, the 
publisher, have performed a true act of homage which 
will not only be a delight to those who are already 
ardent Shelleyites, but, I hope, serve to introduce the 
poet at his best to a new generation which as yet knows 
him not. For such a volume (Shelley, an Anthology) 
nobly printed and produced, and containing the cream 
of the poet’s work, can quite properly take the place 
of a complete edition for those (and they are many) 
whom the pace of modern life compels to study the 
masters of another generation through the media of 
such reverently and carefully planned anthologies as 
these. The publisher’s name is in itself a guarantee 
that in form and manner this volume is worthy of its 
noble content; and the very moderate price, 8s. 6d., 
will make it attractive to many who possess Shelley’s 
complete works in a less sumptuous form. It is the 
publisher’s trust not only to encourage the literature 
of the present, but to preserve that of the past from 
oblivion; and to this high purpose the author and 
publisher of this book have both handsomely con- 
tributed. 


Me T. J. COBDEN-SANDERSON has taken 


One of my pleasant memories is the long tramp 
across England, following the line of the Roman wall 
from Carlisle to Newcastle, with occasional divagations 
north and south—most often north—such as to Bew- 
castle. To my shame I must confess that I have never 
tried to trace the line of the Antonine wall in Scotland, 
built between Clyde and Forth, about 142 A.p., and 
abandoned about 183 a.p. I am reminded of my 
failure by the receipt of a very fully illustrated account 
of The Roman Fort at Balmuildy, by S. N. Miller 
(Glasgow Archeological Society), near the Glasgow 
end of it. I don’t know when I have seen a clearer 
and more satisfactory piece of archeological descrip- 
tion, and I promise myself much pleasure and some 
instruction from a careful perusal of it. The buildings, 
not very similar to those of Silchester, are eloquent of 
the troubles their garrison had to meet; the coins are 
few, and the pottery is mainly Samian or unglazed 
ware, very important for classification as the date is 
fixed. There seems to have been a good deal of 
window glass at headquarters; some leather articles 
were also found. The animals of the fort are the dog, 
horse, ox, and pig. 


After reading The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent, 
by John Erskine (Daniel, 6s. net), which is a collection 
of addresses to American audiences, I quite naturally 
began to take stock of what he had to say. It is very 
true that Shakespeare, writing in the time of statesmen 
like Burleigh and Throgmorton, chose to depict quite 
amateurish statesmen in his plays as successful men. 
It is also true that we praise actions as heroic which 
are the result of blunders on the part of someone, e.g., 
the charge of the Light Brigade or the wreck of the 
Titanic : though in these cases it is not the unintelligent 
leader we praise but the common man doing his duty. 
Mr. Erskine would no doubt praise the ant for its in- 
telligence, but I cannot help echoing Bacon’s remark, 
‘‘ it is a shrewd thing in a garden.’’ No doubt the 
cross of German, Jew, Dutchman, and, in the years to 
come increasingly, Slav, with the British strain will 
develop a new mentality in the United States, which 
must show in life and literature, but no American 
novelist has depicted for us the intelligent hero with 
any acceptance. The essay on the mind of Shakespeare 
left me divided between partial agreement and strong 
disapproval. 


The reading of a book full of proverbs very much re. 
minds me of making a meal of olives—it is likely to 
bring on indigestion. Mir. Champion and Migs 
Mavrogordato have collected in Wayside Sayings 
(Duckworth, 5s. net) a number of wise and witty m4 
verbs from various countries, which are admirabj 
adapted to fill up the odd corners of newspapers or the 
spare moments of one’s time if one has the 
courage to refuse to turn the page. _I admit that | 
was lacking in this virtue; duty and inclination pulled 
the other way, so perhaps my judgment is sufferi 
but personally I liked the Egyptian selection best, 
though this from Serbia is a gem, ‘‘ If everyone tells 
you you are drunk, go to bed—even if you are perfectly 
sober.’’ There is a lot of racial character in that bit 
of common sense. 


Such a book as The History of the Mansion House, 
by Mr. Sydney Perks, Surveyor to the City (Cambridge 
University Press, 35s. net), appeals irresistibly to the 
antiquarian corner of my mind. I never see an old 
house without wanting to construct a complete pedigree 
of ownership for it and the land it stands on from the 
time of Julius Cesar on to to-day. Well, here is a 
book to my own heart. Mr. Perks begins with Roman 
London, 19 feet below the present level, with Walbrook 
running clearly down to the Thames, which of course 
has risen too, perhaps more than the land level. He 
gives us next the history of the open space with the 
stock market where the Tube station now burrows—a 
stock market where not paper but stock fish were sold. 
Then we come to the Great Fire and the surveys 
after it. About this time—in 1670—the City began to 
think of building an official residence for the Lord 
Mayor. It kept on thinking, and buying up the pro- 
perty near, till 1738, when building began, and in 1753 
the Mansion House was so far ready for use that the 
Lord Mayor entered into residence. From this time 
on, the architect in our author has full sway, and those 
of us who have been the guests of civic hospitality can 
appreciate best the value of his descriptions. The 
book is lavishly illustrated and beautifully printed. 


Publishers’ book lists do not necessarily make very 
attractive reading, but there are exceptions. Among 
them I would give a high place to M.A.B., an illustrated 
quarterly published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, and contain- 
ing some interesting critical matter as well as original 
extracts from books which he is about to publish. The 
list of this firm (of which, by the way, I see that Mr. 
A. D. Marks and Mr. C. B. M. Childs have now be- 
come, jointly with Mr. Fisher Unwin, managing direc- 
tors), is a sufficiently large and varied one to afford 
ample material for a publication of this kind, and | 
advise anyone who is interested in knowing what is 
going on in the world of high-class publishing, to write 
to the firm and ask for M.A.B. to be sent to them 
regularly. I see that the book Wild Nature and 
Country Life, by ‘‘ A Woodman,’’ whose articles have 
been appearing during the last six months in the 
SatTurRDAY REVIEW, is announced for early publication, 
with an introduction by Mr. H. J. Massingham. 


Gluck’s Orpheus is being given in the grounds of 
Warwick Castle for six performances, beginning on 
July 19, in aid of two local charities. Mr. Louis N 
Parker, that master of pageantry, will be responsible 
for the production and also for the translation of Calza- 
higi’s ‘‘ book,” and Mr. Allen K. Blackall will be in 
charge of the musical arrangements. I can imagine 
no more lovely setting for the opera than the grounds 


of Warwick Castle. 
LIBRARIAN 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HUMANISM 


AND OF OTHER SUBJECTS 
By VISCOUNT HALDANE 


‘+ q yaluable and remarkable sequel te his ‘ Reign of Relativity ‘ 
.. It demands concentrated attention, but whoever is prepared 
to give this will find the exposition singularly clear.”"—The 
Times. 
“Lord Haldane puts its main characters bofore us with the force, 
the persuasiveness, and the lucidity which we have learnt to ex- 
pect of him.” — Westminster Gasette. 2s. net. 


HARMONISM AND CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION. By Sir CHARLES WALSTON, Author of 
“ Aristodemocracy.” ‘‘It is marshalled and displayed 
with admirabie clearness, and. . . with a truly wonderful 
verbal simplicity."—Zhe Sunday Times. 21s, net. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 
LATER ENTRIES. By Sir HENRY LUCY. This volume 
is in no sense a residuum of reminiscence. It is simply a 
continuation of extraets, from a diary kept throughout 
many years of a busy life, printed exactly as they were 
penned on dates attached. With Portrait. 15s. net. 


IRELAND IN TRAVAIL 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES of TWO INDEPENDENT 
VISITORS IN 1920-21. By JOICE M. NANKIVELL and 
SYDNEY LOCH. “This story is true. Real personages 
appear vividly . . . It was no easy task to reproduce the at- 
mosphere of the terror in Dublin.”—The Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


ON SECRET PATROL IN HIGH ASIA 
By Capt. L. V. S. BLACKER, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides 
(Frontier Force). This tells of a hazardous journey into 
wild, unexplored recesses of the heart of Asia, and the 
book’s pages are full of primitive soldiering and wild, 
barbaric life. With Illustrations and Maps. 18s. net. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES 
ALIFE IN FIVE CONTINENTS. Good Stories of people 
of all grades, from the ex-Kaiser and great ladies of a 
bygone generation to naked inhabitants of Fiji, by one 
whose life was exceptionally varied. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


BELIEF, FAITH AND PROOF : 
AN ENQUIRY INTO THE SCIENCE OF NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. H. BEIBITZ, M.A. Withan 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. BISHOP GORE, D.D. The 
main thought is the possibility of applying a tested scientific 
method to the subject-matter of theology. 6s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Essays for the use of Parents and Teachers written at the 
instance of the Christian Evidence Society. By Various 
Authors. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. C. F. 
NOLLOTH, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON’S DANIEL AND 
THE APOCALYPSE, WITH A STUDY OF THE 
NATURE & CAUSE OF UNBELIEP. By Sir WILLIAM 
WHITLA, M.D., M.A., M.P. Sir Isaac Newton, at the time 
of his death left a MS. on Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St. John. Sir William Whitla has made a special study of 
this book and reproduces it with an Introduction. 15s. net. 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS 
By R. W. S. BISHOP. ‘‘An unconscious portrait of its 
loving author and the best treasury of country life and 
lore we have read for many a long day.”—Morning Post. 
Illustrated. Second Impression. 12s. net 


THE HAUNTED SEVENTH 
By Maj.-Gen. CHARLES ROSS, Author of ‘‘ The Fly-By- 
Nights.” The Haunted Seventh—the bunker of the Seventh 
Hole—where one after another seven persons mysteriously 
disappeared—Why P 7s. 6d. net. 


DORMANT FIRES 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. Author of “ Perch of the 
Devil,” etc. ‘‘Told with all the skill that went to the 
making of such of her novels as ‘Patience Sparhawk’ and 
‘The Californians.’”—Daily Chronicle. 7s, 6d. net, 


Write for List of New 
Books to JOHN MURRAY, 
AlbemarleSt., LONDON, W.1 


SHAKESPEARE : They are the books 


that show, 


BACON : 


contain, and nourish all the world. 


ROVERING TO SUCCESS 


A book of life sport for ay gua with 60 illustrations, 
by Sir Robert Baden Powell, Bt. 2/6 net. 

Times (Leaper).—We wish to commend the volume to 
all and sundry, for it is not for young men of any parti- 
cular class or standing in the world. 

Dany News.—It is packed with good sane advice, 
good stories, good illustrations, and a large number of 
sound epigramse. 

ORNING Post.—It is a very human document. 


Some books are to be tasted, others swallowed, 


and some few chewed and digested, 


UNDER TEN VICEROYS 


The racy reminiscences of a Gurkha by Major-General 
Nigel Woodyatt, C.B. If only for the picture of the real 
Kitchener, a very human fiesh-and-b Kitchener, these 


memoirs would valuable. Second edition. 


SHALLOWDALE 


By Michael Temple. The story of a family suddenly 
transplanted into the country. 

Tue Osserver says:—One recognises the flavour of 
sparkli champagne, and one is fascinated. An author 
who will inspire in every right-minded reader a craving 
to make his acquaintance. 7/6 net. 


16/- net. 


DR. JOHNSON: Books that you may carry to the fire, 


and hold in your hand are the most useful. 


THE GIRL ON THE BOAT 


P. G. Wodehouse’s latest humorous novel. Billie Bennett 
ag for a mana of the t of Sir Galahad. Fate sends 

lovable, blundering m Marlowe. This gives the 
author of “ Jill the Reckless’ his 


A DAUGHTER IN REVOLT 


The Hon. Aimée is a rebel. Her father is a viscount, a 
padre, and a prig. Aimée makes a bolt of it on the rear 
of a strange young man’s motor-cycle. The conventions 
can go hang for all she cares. By S. Gowing. 7/6 net, 


CHAUCER: And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 


Cometh al this new science that men lere. 


THE YELLOW STREAK 


A novel of mystery and murder by Valentine Williams, 
whose Man with t yy made a reputation. It tells 
how Hartley Parrish met his death, and how he made his 
fortune. Full o cted h i 7/6 net. 


EXPLOITS OF ASAF KHAN 


“1 don’t know who the author is,’’ writes Sir G, Young- 
husband, in an introduction, “ but I am sure this bool 
will be a great success.” ye publishers declined these 
episodes from the life of a soldier of fortune. 7/6 net. 


a 


MILTON: A good book is the precious life-blood of a 


POPE: 


master-spirit embalmed and treasured up. 


THE GLAND-STEALERS 


A real Discovery. Grandpa (aged 95) buys a gorilla and 
acquires his glands. Result, back goes the clock 50 years. 
He collects old men who want glands, and illas who 
have them. Breathless incident, perpetual comedy. 7/6 net. 


THE RETURN OF ALFRED 


A comedy of mis-identification by which a man is pro- 
claimed a returned prodigal. For reasons of his own, he 
is unable to divulge his true idextity, with the result that 
he is plunged into a veritable maelstrom of embarrass- 
ments. By the author of Patricia Brent, Spinster. 7/6 net. 


Manners with fortunes, humours turn with 


climes, tenets with books, and principles with 
times. 


LANTY HANLON 


Patrick MacGill’s first comedy-novel of Irish life, La 

was christened with potheen, and the villagers traced all 
his troubles and many of their own to that fact. He has 
imagination has Lanty, and is a man for schemes. 7/6 net. 


THE SPINSTER AUNT 

A humorous novel by Edward Burke, author of Bachelors’ 
Buttons. It is the story of two bachelors and two spin- 
sters (one of each young, one of each middle-aged), one 


dog, Binkie, and the arch-destroyer—Cupid. 7/6 net. 
Herbert ins’ Books have a green label. Published 
at 3, York Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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Competitions 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes are given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. These prizes con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the Saturpay Review in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘‘ Com- 
petition ’’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
The name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the Saturpay ReviEw. 


The following is the list of publishers whose books may be 


selected 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 

Basil Blackwell Hodder & Stoughton Nash and Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Odhams Press 
urne Herbert Jenkins Stanley Paul 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam’s 

Collins font Routledge 

Dent john Lane, The Bodley Sampson Low 

Fisher Unwin Head ys & Blount 

Foulis Macmillan -P.C.K. 

Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 

Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors must always intimate their ehoice of book when 
sending their solutions. In future. competitors not complying 
with this rule will be disqualified. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. III. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘* Fragment of a Conversation overheard in the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern,’’’ The fragment should not exceed 600 words. 


2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
Ballade of Auto-Suggestion.’’ 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. All entries must arrive at the SaturpDay Revizw Office 
not later than the first post on Friday, July 21, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week, 

2. The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature below 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 18. 


WHELMED ’NEATH THE BILLOWS OF A STORMY SEA, 
HIs YEARS WERE FEW, HIS SONG SHALL DEATHLESS BE. 
She whom the gods with all their gifts endowed. 
Lofty I sit, enthroned above the crowd. 

Hapless the pair to whom its fame is due! 

Invites to rest, on sofa or in pew. 

A sport that asks a fairly well-filled purse. 

Denotes vulgarity, if nothing worse. 

So long our mother needs to make her round. 

A German word with quite an English sound. 

It taught,” the poet says, the tyrant awe.’ 

10. More pleasing sight what Scotsman ever saw? 

11. Give me but rope—a continent I'll form! 

12. His to confront the billows and the storm. 

13. Makes good the drawback of inferior skill. 

14. Jove’s bolts were forged beneath this mighty hill. 
15. Blest with a dull redundancy of words. 

16. Their awkward gait’s conspicuous in these birds. 

17. Call her “‘ heart-easing Mirth ’—you won’t be wrong. 
18. Columbian woodlands echo to my song. 


N.B.—For Light 9 see Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ for Light 17, 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro.’ 

Acrostic No. 16.—The first correct solution opened came from 
Mr. A. Ebden, 77 High Street, Whitechapel, E.1, who has 
selected as’ his prize ‘In the Mayor’s Parlour,’ by J. S. Fletcher, 
published by John Lane, The Bodley Head, and reviewed in our 
issue of June 24 under the heading of ‘ Short Stories.’ 


Correct solutions were also received from Lady Duke, Lady 
Yorke, B. Alder, J. L. Logan, Oakapple, Rev. B. Lewis, Stucco, 
N. O. Sellam, L. M. Maxwell, Lilian, T. Sparrow, Carlton, 
W. H. Harsaut, Baithc, Dr. C. H. D. Robbs, Miss G. Bridges, 
and A. Eattell. The following each had one Light wrong :— 
Sylvia Groves, Trike, Coque, Gabriel, General Bonus, K, J. M., 
Trebor, Chump, Ovis, E. H. Spear, and “III”; all others more. 

Acrostic No. 14.—N. O. S.—You unfortunately omitted the 
final ‘th’? in Athaliah, so that your second pillar read ‘‘Captain 
Macheata.” 
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Acrostic No. 14.—‘‘ Trike’ has selected as his prize The 
Heir’ by V. Sackville-West, published by Heinemann, ang 
viewed in our issue of June 10 under the heading of ‘ Fiction . 


Will competitors please note the new rule, and name the book 
of their choice when sending solutions, making sure at the 
time that the name of the publisher figures in our list? _ 


It will save time and trouble if solvers usi ud 
kindly send the Acrostic Editor their names 
registration, unless they have already done so, ” 
2 DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 16. 
O’er heaths and commons this small songster flies, 
Due north of Scotia’s capital it lies. 
On this your mariner a meal will make, 
Proudly the swan sails o’er its lovely lake. 
Touched by my spear, the fiend appeared again, 
“‘ No spies were paid” in that king’s “ golden reign,” 
In Betty’s hand good service it may do. 
He knows, I make no doubt, a trick or two. 
This mountain sheep’s a native of the East. 
A snoutless weevil wont on wood to feast. 
Ordained of old, and made both deep and large. 
Here bairns forlorn are nurtured free of charge. 
Less gross this beverage than wine or beer. 
THESE LIGHTS REVEAL A FAMOUS PIONEER ; 
FIVE CENTURIES AGO HE TROD THIS EARTH, 
AnD KENT THE COUNTY WAS THAT GAVE HIM BIRTH, 


. 


SEP 


Solution to Acrostic No. 16. 


W hincha T 1 Wordsworth’s ‘ Dion ’ :— 
I nchkeit H Fair is the swan, whose majesty, prevailing 
obscous E O’er breezeless water, on Locarno’s lake, 

ocarn Bears him on while proudly sailing 

I thurie L? He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake. 

Ifre D3 2 * Paradise Lost,’ IV, 797-819. 

M ° P 3 Johnson’s ‘ London,’ 248-253 :— 

C onjure R- A single jail, in Alfred’s golden reign, 

A rgal I half the 
were paid, no uries known. 

4 Blest’ age | but oh! how ifferent from our own! 

O rphanag E 

N R 


(In 1854 Charles Knight published ‘ The Old Printer and the 
New Press.’) 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 35. 
By Sam Loyp. 
BLACK (8) 


Vi 27,8 


WHITE (8) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
SaturDay Review, and reach him by the first post on July 18. 


PROBLEM No. 34. 
Solution. 

WuiteE : BLACK : 

(1) Q-Kt4 Any move. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 

Prosiem No. 34.—The first correct solution was received from 
Mr. Dudley A. Young, of Berkeley Hall, Bournemouth, who has 
selected as his prize ‘ The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth 
Century,’ published by Gyldendal and reviewed in our columns 
last week under the title ‘ Impregnable Japan.’ 

Prostem No. 33.—Correct from R. Black, R. A. Read, A. Ss. 
Brown, J. Lonsdale, C. O. Grimshaw, P. I. Wyndham, Cc. V. R. 
Wright, ‘‘ Dunstan,” A. E. Thiselton, K. J. Spencer Cox, 
‘-E. F. Emmet, Albert Taylor, Eric L, Pritchard, R. Wilson, 
T. J. Beard, E. Capleton, J. Bonus, W. G,. Blackman, E. S. 
Elam, Rev. S. W. Sutton, E. J. B. Lloyd, W. W. Starling, F, T. 
Walker, Alfred Rose, P. McMorrow, and J. Heatley. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS, 


‘G. H. Cowie anp orners.—In No. 33 P-Q4 is met by K-K5. 
Rev. S. W. Sutron.—We have written. 
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The Business Outlook 


THe EvROPEAN BLIGHT 
“ (): E thing is certain,’’ as Sir Robert Kinders- 


ley told the Hudson’s Bay shareholders at 

the end of last week, ‘‘ and that is that no 
country can escape the effect of the unhealthy con- 
ditions which exist in such a large portion of Europe 
to-day. Here and there there are undoubted signs 
of improvement, but the failure on the part of the 
Allies to come to a binding and final settlement in 
regard to reparations and international debts is prov- 
ing to be a serious obstacle to the re-establishment of 
international trade. My one fear is that when at last 
the Allies one and all decide to deal courageously 
with the situation they may be too late. Let us hope 
not; but it is only too evident that there is no time 
to lose.’’ Sir Robert also referred to the ‘ blight 
which the present European situation casts over the 
whole world.’” He spoke with special authority as 
a member of the Committee of Bankers, which lately 
decided that a loan to Germany could not even be dis- 
cussed unless those who had to consider it were allowed, 
by the unanimous wish of the Allies, to raise the ques- 
tion of the revision of the Reparations ultimatum; and 
every week that passes makes his fear that action 
may be too late more real and menacing. In_ the 
meantime, the European Governments engage in an 
undignified game of trying to hand on the baby, always 
with one eye on America as the creditor of all. 


A Leap WANTED. 


France, according to a statement published in last 
Monday’s Times, urges with irresistible force and 
logic that she cannot possibly pay America and us 
unless Germany pays her. We have intimated to 
France the great regret with which we are obliged 
to ask her for payment because we are paying America. 
Surely it is time that our rulers should see that these 
broad hints to the United States Government are both 
undignified and futile, because the American public 
cannot see why they, as_ taxpayers, should 
make presents to Europe, after having, in their 
opinion, come to the rescue of Europe when its 
civilization was threatened by an outbreak of medieval 
barbarism, for which European political institutions 
were chiefly responsible. All that has happened since 
the Armistice has tended to confirm these views. 
American banking circles and all on the other side 
who are interested in international trade see that 
these views are incompatible with the expansion of 


American commerce to the position that they desire 
for it. But it seems likely that the voter in the 
Middle West will take years to be converted, and in 
the meantime, as Sir Robert Kindersley urges, the 
problem presses. With the mark falling below a 
two-thousandth of a pound, there is little need to 
labour the danger of even greater economic chaos 
on the Continent than has ruled since the Armistice. 
As is shown by the leading article which follows, 
the trade position in many lines is ripe for improve- 
ment. But this improvement cannot garner its full 
harvest as long as politicians do nothing to clear away 
the obstacles that stand in the way of the reapers. 
It is surely the business of our Government to give 
the necessary lead. If it remitted the debts of France 
and Italy, which are most unlikely ever to be paid, 
in consideration of the claim for Reparations by these 
countries being reduced by a similar amount, it would 
benefit us as a commercial nation that cannot prosper 
unless all the world prospers, and would show Ameri- 
can opinion the way to the restoration of economic 
order. 


THE ‘‘ SHELL MEETING. 


Unusual interest was aroused by the meeting of the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, held last 
Tuesday, owing to the reduction in the dividend, the 
sale of a block of the company’s shares by the Royal 
Dutch Company, and the rumours that have been 
plentiful concerning the Shell Company’s activities 
and projects in Russia. Mr. Walter Samuel, in the 
chair, justified the reduced dividend on the ground 
of a decrease in earnings from £8,870,000 to 
47,495,000, due to continued industrial depression 
and falling prices. Admitting that the board could 
have maintained the dividend at the old figure of 35 
per cent. by drawing on the reserves, he contended 
that such a use of the reserves would be ‘‘ against the 
ultimate good of the company ’’; the result of the 
board’s policy was that, after payment of the dividend 
of 27} per cent. for the year, the company will still 
hold in cash and Government securities over ten mil- 
lions sterling. Looking into the future, he said that 
it is too early yet to say that the end of trade depres- 
sion is in sight. ‘‘ But I do think,’’ he added, ‘‘ that 
we have seen the worst, and that with mutual help 
and co-operation we shall gradually—very gradually— 
come again to normal times. But that help and co- 
operation must come from all—from capital, from 
labour, and last, but not least, from Governments, 
who must realize that the less industry is controlled, 
regulated, and legislated for, the more likely it is to 
progress to that condition of efficiency which renders 
it most helpful to the State.”’ 


Tue Royat DutcH SALE. 


With regard to the sale of Shell shares by the 
Royal Dutch, Mr. Samuel appears to have had more 
difficulty in satisfying the shareholders of the former. 
One of them wanted to know whether it meant a 
further reduction in their dividend, and observed, as 
reported in the Times, that ‘‘it appears to the lay 
mind that if it was an advantage to the Royal Dutch 
Company to sell, it would be good business for others 
to do the same.’’ The chairman retorted that it might 
also occur to those who argue thus that if it be good 
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business for people to buy, it may be good business 
for others to do the same, but this hardly disposes 
of the consideration that selling by the Royal Dutch 
may well be taken as more important in its significance 
than buying by an outside syndicate, however in- 
fluential and well-informed it may be. The chairman’s 
chief argument was that the sale was made because 
the Royal Dutch wanted money, and that it was much 
cheaper for it to sell its Shells, and so get out of the 
English income tax, than to raise money in Holland 
at the prevailing rates. But there was still a critic, 
who pointed out that the Dutch company has held 
these shares for many years and has been paying 
income tax on them all that time, so that it was 
difficult to understand that income tax is entirely 
responsible for the recent sale. As to Russia, Mr. 
Samuel was brief and to the point. The very full 
accounts that have appeared in the world’s Press con- 
cerning the company’s activities there were, he said, 
‘* mostly totally untrue, many of them purposely so. 
We are awaiting developments. We want our former 
property back. We do not want to be parties to the 
taking of anything which fairly belongs to others.”’ 


CAUSES OF DEPRESSION. 


At the Labour Party conference’s concluding ses- 
sion on June 30 the proceedings were enlivened by a 
resolution from the Glasgow Trades Council, moved by 
Mr. Neil McLean, M.P., for the reduction of war 
interest charges by at least 14 per cent. on the ground 
that the ‘‘ human needs of the workers of this country 
and of their wives and children should be satisfied 
in priority to the claims of the fund holders.’’ The 
resolution was referred back to the National Execu- 
tive, which has already stated in a manifesto that 
such action would involve a breach of contract, for 
consideration, and so the matter appears to have been 
shelved, in spite of Mr. McLean’s contention that 
every contract made with the workers during the war 
had been broken. Some importance, however, seems 
to have been attached to this incident in the City, 
and it may have helped to contribute to the dullness 
and lassitude that have marked the course of the stock 
markets, though the state of affairs in Europe was 
probably the chief cause of them. In New York also 
the temper seems to have been chastened, partly 
owing to the extreme heat and the Fourth of July 
celebrations, which put the usual brake on business. 
Indications are reported, however, that New York’s 
capacity for swallowing foreign issues is not nearly 
as eager as it was. During the first half of 1922 
the sale of new foreign securities there, according to 
the Morning Post special correspondent, reached 686 
million dollars. It is a great sum to place in a country 
which has hitherto done little foreign lending, and 
if the demand of American investors is slackening, 
an important prop that has held up the value of ster- 
ling in New York will be withdrawn or weakened. 


THE QUARTER’S REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Figures for the first quarter of the financial year are 
not a matter of first rate importance, as they usually 
include a certain number of flukes on both sides of the 
balance-sheet. For what they are worth, however, 
the results of the quarter ended on June 30 are quite 
satisfactory, especially the big decrease in expenditure. 
Total receipts came to £195 millions, a decrease of 
£9 millions, expenditure to £199 millions, a decrease 
of £72 millions, and there was thus a deficit on the 
period of £4 millions, as compared with £67 millions 
a year ago. Among the receipts, prominent features 
were Estate Duties with an increase of £54 millions 
and ‘‘ ordinary miscellaneous ’’ with one of £6} mil- 
lions; both these items are uneven performers and can- 
not be relied on to stay the course at this pace. 
Customs and Excise taken together showed a net re- 
duction of £5} millions for the quarter, which looks 
very moderate compared with the £51} millions reduc- 
tion in the whole year that was anticipated by the 


Budget, £18 millions of which was ascribed to los of 
revenue from Southern Ireland. It rather looks pd if 
the Chancellor has exaggerated the extent to which a 
community’s buying power has been exhausted. On 
the expenditure side, Supply Services naturally showed 
the biggest drop, with a decline of £72 millions while 
interest on War debt showed a decrease of £L 15 mil- 
lions. A saving at the rate of £60 millions a year 
can hardly have been secured entirely by cheaper 
money, especially as cheaper money has been exten- 
sively taken advantage of for the conversion of float. 
ing debt into longer dated securities carrying higher 
rates of interest. Presumably the shifting of interest 
dates owing to these and other conversions has had 
something to do with this large decrease in interest 
due during the quarter. In spite of it, the total debt 
charge for the quarter came to £100} millions, and the 
estimate for the year is £335 millions. 
HartTLey Wiruers. 


THE INEVITABLE RETURN TO NORMAL 
CONDITIONS 


By Sir E. Mackay Epcar 


URING the past two years many opinions have 

been aired and written on the conditions of the 

world following upon that enormous upheaval of 
normality known as the War. All these opinions have 
become merged into an intolerant outcry against its very 
natural results ; the banker, surveying his year’s ledgers, 
makes ‘‘deflation” the subject of his annual speech; the 
industrialist begs, with a voice hoarse from over-much 
pleading, for ‘‘ less taxes for industry.” The patient 
public, stunned by the grocers’ bills, prays for a decrease 
in the cost of living; the Press has ‘‘ economy and the 
Geddes axe ” for its battle cry, and Labour, when it has 
a chance, proposes a Capital Levy as a cure for the ail- 
ments from which every class is suffering. 

All this ever-increasing volume of outcry denotes a 
dissatisfaction, the cause of which is slowly but surely 
being removed. A baby learning to walk, totters and 
falls but struggles up, and with each increased effort 
grows stronger, until not only can he stand firmly but 
walk with steadfast footsteps onward; just so the trade 
of this country, which we all live on, from the King to 
the recipient of the dole, is slowly but surely ceasing to 
totter and increasing in strength and magnitude. Sur- 
face indications of revivals of trade are as delusive and 
artificial as the remedies proposed to produce them; 
the causes for such revivals or depressions are as old as 
the first means of barter, and are despotically ruled by 
the equally old natural laws of supply and demand. 
These laws are at last showing the result of their ful- 
filling. 

For the past ten years, the population of the world has 
been steadily absorbing all its products natural and 
manufactured, and the supply being at an end the law 
of demand comes into operation—the daughter of the 
horse-leech cries ‘‘ More.” Factories which for two 
years have cut down their staffs and reduced their plant 
are, almost to their surprise, finding orders timidly 
but firmly coming in. At last consumers, unable to 
continue without fresh supplies, are commencing to 
replenish their exhausted stocks. 

It is undeniable that the exhaustion of the supply ot 
every commodity for the world’s normal consumption, 
essential and semi-essential, is practically complete. 
Certain commodities such as foodstuffs, oil, cotton, fuel 
—coal, wood and oil—lead, tin, zinc and iron, are the 
necessities that the world must have in order to exist, 
and for these commodities there can be no commercial 
substitutes. There never has been; there has only been 
an- ever-increasing demand and consumption, which 
normally outstrips production more rapidly every year. 
Moreover, the majority of these commodities are a 
country’s dissipating assets, and no country during the 
past years has had the leisure or capital to discover and 
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8 July 1922 


Company Meetings >a> > 
CIFY DEEP, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 

Ar THE TWENTY-FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHARE- 
youvers, held in Johannesburg, on Friday, 26th May, 1922, the 
Chairman (Mr. F. R. Phillips) said :-— 

Gentlemen,—In examining the Report and Accounts of the 
Company for the year ended 31st December, 1921, 1 think we 
can only regard the results achieved as exceedingly satisfactory. 
The profit earned constitutes a record in the history of the 
Company, the balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Account amounting to £718,584 18s. 7d., as against £644,184 
5s. 5d. for the preceding year. This result is all the more gratify- 

when it is realised that the additional revenue obtained 
owing to the increased price of gold over its standard value 
decreased by 434,288 as compared with 1920. Nevertheless, it 
is significant that the higher price obtained for gold accounted 
for 62 per cent. of the profit earned, the working profit with 
gold at 84s. per fine ounce being £270,140, and the additional 
revenue represented by the difference between 84s. per ounce and 
the actual price realized amounting to £441,376. 

The factor chiefly responsible for the increased profit was the 
amount of tonnage crushed, which was greatly in excess of any- 
thing previously accomplished. The tonnage milled was 995,100 
tons as against 862,000 tons in 1920, and _ 617,800 
tons in 1919. This increase was due to the addi- 
tional native labour supply, acquired from the City 
and Suburban mine and to better machine efficiency. If you 
compare the Manager’s Report for 1921 with the previous year, 
you will notice that there was an increase of .26 dwt. per ton 
in the yield on the tonnage milled, but this was more than offset 
by the fall in the price of gold. The result was a decrease in 
revenue of 1s. ld. per ton milled. There was, however, a slight 
decrease in working costs of 3d. per ton milled, the net result, 
therefore, being a decrease in profit of 10d. per ton milled, as 
compared with the preceding year. When we take into account 
this decrease and the fact that there was an increase of 10,108 
feet, exclusive of shafts, in the amount of development work 
accomplished, 1 think that we can be highly satisfied with the 
increase of £62,167 16s. 1d. in the amount of working profit. 

It is especially noteworthy that the s 1m charged directly to 
working expenses in respect of development costs exceeded that 
for the previous year by more than 440,000, and was almost 
double that for the years 1915-1916, when approximately the same 
amount of development footage was accomplished. 

The working costs for the year compared with 1914 show an 
increase of 7s. 6d. per ton. The reasons for this increase, which 
has been general, have been given on many occasions. They 
include the high cost of stores, the increased remuneration to 
white and native employees and heavy charges for the Phthisis 
Compensation fund. Every endeavour is being made to reduce 
costs, and with the increased efficiency which freedom from 
trades union restrictions should bring, together with lower costs 
of material, a considerable improvement may be expected. The 
development position of this mine, however, is such that a vigorous 
policy must be pursued and, in consequence, heavy expenditure 
in this direction must be expected. 

The net profit for the year, namely, £718,584 18s. 7d. together 
with the unappropriated balance of £303,201 Os. 1d. brought for- 
ward from 1920, and a small amount in respect of forfeited divi- 
dends, gave a total credit of 61,022,558 16s. 11d. in the Appro- 
priation Account, and was allocated as follows :— 

Amount expended on Capital Account (less 
amount received under Bewaarplaats Act) £96,202 18 4 
Government and Provincial Taxes ... i --. 114,488 14 3 
Dividends No. 18 and 19 of 20 per cent. and 
174 per cent. respectively ose 485,625 0 0 
7 


£696,266 12 


leaving a balance unappropriated of £326,292 4s. 4d. Of this 
balance £144,574 17s. 6d. was represented by net cash, after 
allowing for liabilities. 

Turning now to the operations for the past year, the out- 
standing features were the large increases in the development 
footage accomplished and in the ore mined. But notwithstand- 
ing the great amount of development footage accomplished, 
the ore mined from the reserves was considerably in excess of 
that replaced, with the result that upon a recalculation the 
reserve estimated at 31st December showed a decrease of 
670,900 tons at a slightly lower grade. The Consulting Engi- 
neer, in his report, has referred to this decrease. Whilst the 
tonnage was somewhat reduced for the reasons given by him, 
namely, (1) the abnormal but necessary amount of dead work 
carried out, and (2) the value of a certain portion of the 
developed tonnage not yet having been exposed by cross-cut 
raises, it must be borne in mind that the difficulties of the 
Situation have been somewhat intensified owing to the fact, 
hereafter mentioned, that only poor values were encountered 
in a considerable area to the west of No. 2 Shaft. The fact 
that an increased development programme is necessary is fully 
realised, and every endeavour is being made to improve the 
Position, This is indicated by the increase in the monthly 
development footage, which averaged 2,596 feet for the last six 
months, as compared with an average of 1,959 feet for the first 
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half of the year. It must be understood, however, that it will 
not be possible to effect any appreciable improvement by the 
end of the current year. 

At the end of the year No. 2 Incline Shaft had reached a 
point one foot below the 22nd Level, at a vertical depth of 
5,311 feet below the surface. During the first four months of 
the current year it was deepened a further 24 feet, and there 
now only remains 176 feet for it to be sunk to its final depth. 
The new hoist at this shaft was completed in April, and has 
greatly assisted mining operations in this section of the mine. 

The new hoist at No. 1 Incline Shaft was completed on the 
Ist May, 1922. . 

During the year the South Shaft was sunk a further 1,554 
feet. The first stage in the sinking of this shaft was completed 
in December ut a depth of 4,470 feet below the collar, and the 
connection between it and No. 2 Incline Shaft, via the 17th 
Level cross-cut, was made on 21st April in the current year. 
The permanert equipment of this portion of the shaft will be 
dealt with without delay. In this respect I should remind share- 
holders that a large amount of capital expenditure will be 
required. ‘ 

It has been the practice in the past for your Chairman to 
give some indication of the most recent values exposed by de- 
velopment prior to the annual meeting. This year, unfor- 
tunately, the position remains much the same as at the end of 
the year, owing to the events to which I shall refer later. I 
would mention, however, that highly payable ore is indicated 
in the ground extending from the western boundary for a 
distance of about one thousand feet. Intervening between this 
area and No. 2 Shaft poor values have been encountered, whilst 
the district between Nos. 2 and 1 Shafts still shows uniformly 
payable ground over a distance of four thousand feet. The 
broken area, referred to at previous meetings, east of No. 1 
Shaft, has been passed through and good values have been 
obtained east of the break. 

Turning now to the events which have occurred during the 
first few months of the current year, it is hardly necessary for 
me to dwell at great length upon the devastating strike which 
took place on the gold mines and which lasted from 10th 
January until 17th March. In the beginning of the strike all 
work on the property ceased, with the exception of certain 
essential services, such as pumping, which were carried out by 
the Company’s officials. I cannot pay too high a tribute to the 
Manager and to the officials of the mine. They displayed, under 
exceptionally trying and dangerous circumstances, a resource- 
fulness, a loyalty and devotion to duty, for which we can only 
express to them our admiration and gratitude. On the 11th 
February the Prime Minister made an appeal both to the Indus- 
try and to the men to resume work. On the 13th February the 
mine restarted operations and a few men returned to work. 
The number of men returning gradually increased until by the 
first week in March, exclusive of officials, about sixty men out 
of a normal complement of about 830 men had been signed on. 
The declaration of a general strike on 7th March and the subse- 
quent revolutionary outbreak eventually brought mining opera- 
tions to a standstill. But on the restoration of law and order 
large numbers of men presented themselves for work, and on 
the 17th March the strike was declared off by each individual 
Union. 

As regards mining operations for the first quarter of the 
current year, unfortunately it is necessary to record a heavy 
loss, amounting to £36,352. Owing to the native labour force 
having been seriously depleted, it will take some time before 
normal conditions can be attained, and owing to the abnormal 
circumstances created both by the length and character of the 
strike, any figures relating either to tonnage milled or develop- 
ment footage for the period in question would be both useless 
and misleading. For the month of April, however,.it is gratify- 
ing to be able to report a considerable improvement. The 
tonnage milled amounted to 69,200 tons, and the estimated profit 
earned will go far to wipe out the deficit of the preceding three 
months. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that, apart from actual 
losses incurred as a result of the strike, there is a loss of the 
profits which would have been made and which must now be 
deferred approximately to the end of the life of the mine. 

I must make a brief reference to the shares of enemy share- 
holders vested in the Custodian of Enemy Property of the Union 
of South Africa. The Central Mining and Investment Corpora- 
tion, Limited, has recently concluded a deal with the Custodian, 
whereby the Corporation purchased the whole of the shares of 
all the Companies under its administration, Included in this 
purchase were approximately 70,000 shares of your Company. 
These were acquired at the price of 32s. 6d. per share. The 
Central Mining and Investment Corporation, Limited, offered 
these shares to the Company at the same price, plus 5 per cent. 
commission, and such share of legal and other expenses incurred 
in their acquisition. At a meeting of the Board it was decided 
to acquire the shares from the Central Mining and that the 
interests of shareholders would best be served by cancelling them 
and thereby reducing the capital of the Company by a corres- 
ponding amount. A general meeting of the Company will be 
held in due course to effect this arrangement. While we con- 
sider that the price at which the shares were obtained was fair 
and reasonable to both purchaser and seller, it must be remem- 
bered that it was only possible to complete this business so satis- 
factorily because it formed but a small part of a very much 
larger transaction. 
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. open up fresh sources for their production in sufficient 
quantities to meet the coming demand. These condi- 
tions are the deciding factors which cause the eagerly 
awaited revival of trade which must come, and whose 
heralding trumpets can clearly be heard by those who 
have ears to hear. 

Tariff walls or Free Trade make no difference what- 
ever in the exchange of essential commodities between 
nation and nation. Certain articles each must have in 
order to exist, and the vendor of these has the money of 
the world. The currency of the world is in a state of 
confusion which, gradually and naturally, is adjusting 
itself. It is brains and capital which make deflation 
possible, not the substitution of artificial stimulants ; the 
wholesale destruction of paper money accomplishes 
nothing towards the valorization of the residue, nor does 
the confiscation of productive property, to remedy the 
deficit in the Treasury, help. This, by the withdrawal 
of the already reduced capital, renders useless those 
instruments which, skilfully handled, would build up the 
damaged edifice of credit and commerce; likewise the 
drastic deflation of paper currency, only depreciates the 
already depreciated assets unless a substitute be found. 

In this country we have remarkably few of the 
essential commodities; but we have, to a marked degree, 
that which provides them here and produces them 
abroad, viz., brains allied with capital. It is by this 
national asset that we are building up our trade and 
valorizing our country; and, in so doing, deflating our 
currency by natural and profitable means. Protective 
legislation or the diversion of capital from its proper 
channels are remedies as dangerous as they are false. 
It is by producing ever growing quantities of commo- 
dities to exchange for the essentials by which we live 
and increase our wealth as a nation that we restore 
order and prosperity out of chaos. A practical demon- 
stration of this readily occurs :— 

‘* A company is formed to exploit an oilfield and bring 
the oil to market. The cash capital of that company is 
a million sterling, and the directors of that company 
inflate that capital to three million paper sterling. 
Naturally criticism is directed at them, and cries of 
‘ deflate’ can be heard painfully distinctly. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the directors and their subordin- 
ates toil manfully on, and, having brought their oil to 
market, they find, over a period of time, that the con- 
stant and increasing demand for a dissipating asset (oil) 
has converted the two millions paper sterling into two 
millions cash sterling requisite for the natural valoriza- 
tion of their inflated paper capital. British brain and 
capital have succeeded in getting enough oil to remedy 
the deficit, and when that is accomplished the deflation 
automatically occurs.” 

This ‘‘ preparatory school” example exactly demon- 
strates the position of affairs in this country. Its prin- 
ciple must happen and is happening now. We are by 
brains and capital making the money to redeem our 
paper. 

It is impossible to hasten this inevitable result : Time 
and work accomplish it automatically, but the amount 
of time necessary for the result of such work to become 
manifest is naturally a matter for conjecture. 

Ten years is nothing to the life of a nation, though 
much to an individual, and while to a practised eye the 
future result can be clearly discerned, to others less 
accustomed the veil of time is more difficult to penetrate. 
We, individually and as a nation, must grit our teeth 
and concentrate on work. It is by that alone we are 
able to compete with other nations; not only must we 
work for to-day and to-morrow, but sow in the lean years 
the harvest we shall reap in the future. Legislation, 
such as the Trade Disputes Act, which strangles new- 
born hopes of prosperity in the unheeding arms of a 
sightless octopus, of necessity, must cease to exist in 
the Statute Book. 

This is even more essential to Labour in its true sense 
than it is to Capital, and realization of the urgent.need 
of its repeal is gradually dawning. The natural law of 
cause and effect can never be altered by conferences, 


legislation, or leagues of men and nations. |t ; 
impossible as the eradication of man’s nature ne his 
coat of civilization. The need of primitive man fo. 4 
necessities of life was exactly the same as it is for ’ 
to-day, and the laws of life as unalterable. Guu 
commodities peoples must have, and when they ha 
no more of them, they must either cease to exist or ben 
for that which will enable them to go out to buy. 

Britain with her merchandise and commodities rea 
for sale, must take her place in the markets of the world 
to compete with the other sellers; then we can confi 
dently await the prosperity attendant on her success a 
the inevitable revival of trade. 


Overseas News 


Switzerland. Money is at present a drug on the 
Swiss market, and first-class discounts are difficult 
to buy at 1 per cent., which compares with an 
official rate of 3} per cent., the same as in London, 
Industrial and commercial transactions are at a low 
ebb, and deposits are accumulating in the banks 
whose opportunities for remunerative use of funds 
are strictly limited. In these circumstances the 
recent success of the 44 per cent. Federal Railway 
Electrification loan is not surprising. Early in June 
100 million francs of that loan was offered for public 
subscription, and the applications received on the 
first day exceeded 275 millions. Though the Govern- 
ment Lad authority to increase the amount of the 
issue to a total of 200 millions, only 150 millions was 
allotted, the balance of 50 millions being kept in 
reserve in the hope that better terms may be obtained 
later on. Having thus refused this very consider- 
able amount, the Federal Council appears to have 
suddenly discovered the danger of foreign borrowers 
attracting the spare capital available for investment, 
as in view of the absence of other openings at home, 
it would be hardly surprising if advantage would 
be taken of the higher money rates ruling abroad. 
Quite recently a City of Amsterdam loan was offered 
for public subscription by two leading Swiss banks, 
and at present the issue of a 6 per cent. Debenture 
loan of the Paris-Orléans Railway Company of a 
total amount of 50 million (Swiss) francs is pending. 
This revival in the introduction of foreign securities 
appears to have raised doubts in the minds of the 
authorities as to the best course to follow with a 
view to the protection of the home market against 
excessive and undesirable transactions of that de- 
scription, and they decided, therefore, to convoke 
representatives of the banking community to discuss 
this problem. The Government apparently has no 
legal right to interfere in such matters, and can 
only tender friendly advice. In 1916 and 1919 the 
Finance Department had already exercised all amic- 
able influence it could with the banks to avoid any 
steps on their part which might have led to the export 
of capital. At that time, however, the position was 
vastly different from the monetary conditions ruling 
to-day, and the authorities were then able to plead the 
large requirements of State finance and of private enter- 
prise. Now, however, the Government is withholding 
securities, for which the investors are hungering, and 
the other likely borrowers at home follow the same 
policy. It is probable, therefore, that the banking repre- 
sentatives have strongly insisted on the doubtful advant- 
age which such action entails, and according to the 
official statement issued of the proceedings, the Financial 
Department has signified its readiness to consider the 
measures which might be taken, so as to offer to the 
investing public opportunities of employing at home their 
capital. In these circumstances the representatives of 
the Government had to confine themselves chiefly to the 
advocacy of the interests of the home industries in con- 
nexion with foreign loan contracts. Considering, how- 
ever, the intimate relations existing in Switzerland, as 
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y Meetings :—City Deep (continued). from the Supply Corporation, with the result that an agreement 

Com; onclusion, the Board desires to express its very cordial had been entered into on what they considered satisfactory terms. 

In ¢ tion of the valuable services rendered during ‘the year Notwithstanding the temporary set-back, the shareholders 

ap he Consultin g Engineer, Mr. A. J. Brett, by the Manager, | could regard themselves as the proprietors of a sound and profit- 

by t oe Sherwell, and by their respective staffs. able enterprise which supplied a great progressive demand in 
ie, Fert move that the Directors’ Report, Balance Sheet | Calcutta. 


beg to 
for the year ended 31st December, 1921, laid 


before the meeting, be received and adopted. CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Mr. A. Sprinz seconded the motion. 
The Chairman declared the subject open for discussion. Tue Orpinary Gexerat Meetinc of the Channel Tunnel Com- 


There being no questions the motion was put to the meeting | pany, Limited, was held on the 3rd inst. at Cannon Street 
and carried unanimously. Hotel, E.C. , 

D1RECTORATE. Baron Emile d’Erlanger, who presided, said that last year 

Messrs. P. M. Anderson and F. R. Phillips, who had been he informed the shareholders that the directors had decided to 

. aad by the Board to fill the vacancies caused by the death spend some money upon the trying of a new machine for boring 

mer M. McCormack, and by the resignation of Mr. J. R. | the tunnel, and that they had hopes that it would prove entirely 


fee. LG were re-elected. satisfactory, and would greaily shorten the time of the con- 
oo ‘being no other nominations, the Chairman declared struction work, The machine was ready for trial only a few 


the retiring Directors, Messrs. F. G. C, E. Robellaz and F. R. wecks ago, and Mr. Tempest, the company’s engineer, was not 
‘ach, duly re-elected. yet in the position to report fully that it could do all that was 
Lynch, AvpiITors. expected of it. He (the chairman) felt quite certain that at 
the next general meeting—even if by that time they had not 
. un the actual boring—they would, at any rate, be able to re- 
Send st S00 enh, Memes. Chan, and that the trial had A very large 
F. E. Roberts and Messrs. C. L. Andersson & Co. were b 
> Auditors for the ensuing year. anquet had been given in the House of Commons to prominen 
appointed : ‘ and influential men, including M. Cambon and other French nota- 
The proveedings then terminated. bilities, at which the construction of the tunnel was advocated by 
——_—— ae epee a very representative gathering, and only a few days ago the 
CALCUTTA Channel Tunnel Committee of the House of Commons had 
decided to take immediate action, a petition being set afoot which 
TRAM WAYS COMPANY, LIMITED | had already obtained a great many signatures, and which he 
: hoped would secure a great many more, in order to press the 
Mr. Joun G_ B. Stonr, Chairman of the Company, presided || Government to appoint a day for debating in principle this most 
at the Annual Meeting held at 1 Queen Victoria Street, on Tues- | important question. When it was remembered that the House 
day, July 4th, and, in moving the adoption of the Report and | of Commons represented the sentiments, feelings and aspirations 
Accounts, said that the expenditure on capital account had been || of the electorate, and that out of 700 members between 400 and 
increased by £36,265 mainly represented by the cost of motor | 500 had already expressed their adhesion to the scheme, it would 
buses and the car shed extension. In order to repay Bank | be really remarkable if the Government refused to appoint a 
advances and provide for additional rolling stock and plant, an | day for a debate on this question. He was confident that when 
issue was made last month of £250,000 in 7 per cent. Second | the great day came there would be a very large majority in its 
Debentures, which was largely over-subscribed. The revenue | favour. He hoped that not only for reasons of equity, but also 
of the company during the year was adversely affected by strikes, for reasons of expediency and economy, the promotion of a bill 
the actual stoppages representing 57 days during the year. for the construction of the tunnel would be entrusted to this 
They hoped that matters were satisfactorily settled and that | pioneer company, which had never wavered in its efforts or in 
there would be no recurrence of the trouble. The earnings | its faith, and that the day would come when the patience of the 
showed a reduction of £81,767, or 17 per cent., and the working shareholders would be duly rewarded. 
expenses showed an increase of £39,285. The net earnings | The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
(after providing for loss on Exchange of £44,700) amounted to 
£64,429 as compared with £240,389 in the previous year. To 
meet increased expenses it had been necessary to introduce a ; PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 
new scheme of fares, which came into operation on February 1st 
last, resulting in a satisfactory increase in the company’s earn- | 
ings. Political agitation and labour unrest were dying down, and 
the directors were confident that more prosperous conditions ante 
would prevail before long. In order to i * guttte demand | Old age and infirmity with their 
it was essential to add to their rolling stock, and orders were : 
being placed accordingly. The motor buses purchased last year | ’ aly 
were put into service in August last but with, so far, disappoint- | disability come all too soon. 
ing results. The Directors were of opinion, however, that a use | Pp re | f ld 
for these vehicles could best be found for special traffic purposes » i j 
pending the further development of the city, now proceeding rovi capita ~ yes age 
under the capable management of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. During the last few years, owing to the expansion of by an Endowment Assurance. 
the Company’s operations, the Directors had been faced with 
the necessity of increasing the generating plant and at the same 
time had realized that much economy could be obtained by the 
adoption of more modern emiene. As an alternative to the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
expenditure of capital involved in such developments, the Direc- 
tors considered the advisability of purchasing current in bulk 142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 


EXPRESS 
EXCURSIONS 
BY CORRIDOR TRAINS from LONDON _({9%) 


aT EVERY FRIDAY TO SCOTLAND for 8 or 15 DAYS. 
ABERDEEN ... 93/6 Crudea Bay _... DUNDEE... ... 86/- Fort William... 97/6 


EDINBURGH .. 76/3 FALKIRK... 77/- GLASGOW ... 77/- Helens 
EVERY SATURDAY TO PROVINCES for 8 or 15 DAYS. 
Ben Rhydding .. 38/9 Bieckburn .. ... 41/- 
BRADFORD ..... Bridlington... ... 38/9 Filey ... 
10.25 a.m. Helifex .. .. 37 HARROGATE .. 38/6 HUDDERSFIELD 35/6 HULL 
LEEDS Liverpool ...__... Manchester ... 
Newerk |. ... NOTTINGHAM 24/- SCARBOROUGIi 44/9 SHEFFIELD 
Cleethorpes... ... Cromer «2 24/6 Gainsboro’... .. 28/- Grimsby... ... 
10.55 a.m. MABLETHORPE 26/9 SKEGNESS 25/6 SUTTON-ON-SEA 
Bridli DURHAM... .. 46/6 FILEY ... ... 44/9 NEWCASTLE ... 
{Rapcan SALTBURN 49/- SCARBOROUGH 44/9 Whitley Bay 


The remuneration of the retiring Auditors for the past audit 


General Manager. 


- 

| 
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32/9 

36/3 
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26/3 
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elsewhere on the Continent, between the banks and the 
big industrial concerns, it is certainly unlikely that the 
bank manager, negotiating with a foreign borrower, 
should forget the claim for orders of the industry with 
which he is connected in a directorial capacity. 


Belgium. It will be remembered that one of the 
minor changes brought about by the Treaty of Versailles 
was the invalidation of the agreements by which the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg had adhered to the Ger- 
man Customs Union. As, however, this small country, 
wedged in between powerfully industrialized neighbours, 
could hardly expect to survive as an economic unit, the 
question of a closer agreement with either France or 
Belgium came to the front. France, being saturated 
already with the industries in which Luxembourg chiefly 
is interested, was unable to make suitable proposals, 
and this led to negotiations with Belgium. A conven- 
tion between the two Governments was signed in July, 
1921, and was ratified by the Brussels Parliament in 
March last, by which, barring the domain of internal 
politics, the closest relations were established. Conse- 
quently the Customs barriers between the two states were 
suppressed, and the Grand Duchy adopted the Belgian 
monetary standard; that is, the State notes were with- 
drawn and in their place the notes of the National Bank 
of Belgium were accepted as legal tender. The treaty 
also provides for the issue of a Luxembourg Govern- 
ment loan on the Belgian market. The latter is to be 
guaranteed by the Belgian State and is to produce a net 
amount of 175 million francs. According to the pro- 
ject under consideration the loan will bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. free of Belgian and Luxembourg 
taxes. One-third of the interest will be chargeable to 
the Luxembourg budget, whilst Belgium is to find the 
other 4 per cent. per annum for a period of fifty years, 
this being the maximum currency of the loan, and also 
agrees to make good any difference required for the re- 
demption, should the net amount received fall short of 
the par value. Furthermore the bonds will enjoy all the 
privileges assured by law to the other Belgian Govern- 
ment debts; they will be exempted from certain stamp 
duties and taxes, and will rank as trustee stocks. As 
quid pro quo for the extension of the note privilege of 
the National Bank of Belgium to the circulation in 
Luxembourg, this institution agrees to reduce by 
7,200,000 francs, or by an amount exceeding the yearly 
interest liability incurred by Belgium in connexion with 
the loan, the annual charges due by the State on account 
of Treasury Bonds issued in 1919 for the conversion ot 
certain provincial loans floated under the pressure of 
the German invader. The Belgo-Luxembourg loan is 
likely to be offered in Brussels shortly, and probably 
will prove successful, in view of the liberal terms offered 
to the investor. 


New Issues 
Taf Fechan Water Supply Board. An offer for 


sale was announced of £270,000 54 per cent. Redeem- 
able Stock, 1937-47, at par. The Board is a South 
Wales Authority, established under the Taf Fechan 
Water Supply Act, 1921, for the purpose of completing 
the construction of the extensive water supply system, 
including the Taf Fechan Reservoir, and taking over 
the existing supply works of the Merthyr Corporation 
in the same watershed. This undertaking is to supply 
Merthyr County Borough, and a considerable area out- 
side Merthyr, and Parliament decided to establish this 
Water Supply Board, representative of the local au- 
thorities in the area of supply, to complete and run the 
scheme. The security ought to be sound, but the pros- 
pectus gives little information concerning the revenue 
that is behind it. 


Port of Bombay. A Six per cent. Sterling Deben- 
ture Loan for £1,600,000 (authorized by the Govern- 


ment of India) was offered at 96. The 

tures will be repayable at par in 30 years by the 
operation of a sinking fund to be accumulated by con 
tribution yearly from the trustees’ revenues and invest. 
ment in public securities. A very nice security “i 
those who are not afraid of India. 


Charles Baker & Company. Authorized and issyeq 
Share Capital, £220,000. Issue of £125,000 64 per 
cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at 95, secured by 
a first mortgage on freehold and leasehold Properties 
and a floating charge on the undertaking and other 
assets. Any stock not previously redeemed will be 
repaid at par on November 1, 1947. The stock is well 
secured, but can hardly be freely marketable. 


Tata Iron and Steel Company. An offer for sale 
at 98 was announced of £2,000,000 Seven per cent, 
Sterling First Mortgage Debenture Stock in this im. 
portant Indian concern. The provisions of the trust 
deed and the terms of redemption are favourable, and 
the company’s earning power has shown great expan- 
sion and promises more. Barring industrial and 
political accidents the security should be first-rate of 
its class. 


Platt Bros. & Coy. Offer for sale of 534,000 7 per 
cent. £1 Cumulative Preference Shares at par and 
1,602,000 4,1 Ordinary Shares at 43s. per share. The 
company is the largest maker of textile machinery in 
the world. The preference shares look like an at- 
tractive industrial investment; likewise the ordinary 
shares if the recent rate of profit can be maintained. 


Sena Sugar Estates. Issued Share Capital £1,200,000 
in Ordinary Shares of £1. Offer of £500,000 7 per 
cent. First Mortgage Debentures, to be secured by 
a specific charge on the company’s lands, cane mills, 
sugar factories and refineries in Portuguese East 
Africa and Portugal, and on the fixed plant and 
machinery thereon, and a covenant by the company to 
create similar charges under the local laws. The Trust 
Deed will reserve power to the company to issue 
further debentures, ranking pari passu in point of 
charge with the debentures now offered for sale, to an 
amount not exceeding £250,000, provided the company 
enters into covenants with the trustees to apply the 
proceeds of such further debentures either in erecting 
a further sugar factory or extending the existing fac- 
tories or in acquiring, clearing and planting further 
land. The Trust Deed will provide that the first mort- 
gage debentures now offered will be repaid on or be- 
fore December 1, 1955, by a cumulative sinking fund of 
1 per cent. per annum in purchase at or below par, or 
by drawings at par, the first redemption to be effected 
in 1924. The company’s profits have been substantial 
in average, but extremely mercurial, and the debentures 
look like a good risk in a venturesome industry. 


Moulsford (Berkshire) Pig Breeding and Bacon 
Factories. Capital £130,000 in £1 shares. Subscrip- 
tions were invited for 110,993 shares. The company 
has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the Mouls- 
ford Estate, Berkshire, and establishing a pig breeding 
and bacon curing business thereon on a large scale upon 
the best Danish methods. Mr. F. J. Suhr, who 
was for four years superintendent of one of 
most famous piggeries in England, and has had three 
years’ experience in one of the largest bacon factories 
in Denmark, has agreed to act as managing 
director, and reports that during the first working year 
a total of about 20,000 pigs should be dealt with, and 
is of opinion that a conservative estimate of net Pp t 
from all sources should be made of 20s. per pig. | 
company seems to be an attractive venture for = 
who are ready to risk capital in order to stimulate 


home food supply. 
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Miscellaneous. 


High-Class Cinemas. 


and BRITISH INDIA Co’s 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, . 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Address 1 Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, ew: Freight or General Business: 122, Leadenhall E.O, 8, 
B.I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C. 8. 


BOOKS.—Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 
1914, 42s., for 6s.; Sand’s History of the Harlequinade, 2 vols., 
16s.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s.; Don 
Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908, 21s. ; Knipe’s Evolution 
in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, a Study of 
Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s.; Westermark’s Human Mar- 
riage, 1902, 42s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poems, 
Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s Novels, 8 vols., 
blue cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 18s., 
another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od. ; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols., 
1913, 30s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 
140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine 
set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od:, 1854; Dramatic Works of 
St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; 
Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
exchange for others. EpwarpD Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(SUNDAYS 6 to 8.15 & 8.15 to 10.30. NEW PROGRAMME) 


NEXT MON., TUES. and WED., 1.45 to 10.30.— 
MARY GLYNNE in Cosmo Hamilton's famous novel 
“THE PRINCESS OF NEW YORK” 
and JACK PICKFORD in “JUST OUT OF COLLEGE,” etc. 


ALL NEXT WEEK (Excepting Sunday) :— 
**H.B.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR THROUGH 
INDIA AND BURMA” (Episode Five), 
NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT., 1.45 to 10.30.— 
Sada Cowan's story ““STRAIGHT FROM PARIS"’ 
featuring CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG, and 
H. B. WARNER in ‘‘WHEN WE WERE TWENTY-ONE,” etc. 


Entertainments. 


FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES of Gluck’s Famous Opera, 
“ORPHEUS”’ 
(in three acts), 
in WARWICK CASTLE GROUNDS, under the personal 
direction of 
LOUIS MN. PARKER 
(Master of the Warwick Pageant, 1906), 
ITH a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and 
mimes, and a full orchestra, conducted by ALLEN K. 
BLACKALL, F.R.C.O. Dates: JULY 19th, 20th, 21st, 
22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinées: JULY 20th & 22nd, at 2.30 p.m. 
Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: 20s., 10s. 6d. and 5s. 9d. 
(including Tax). All seats reserved. Tickets at Keith Prowse & 
Co.’s or the AZolian Hall, New Bond Street; or the Hon. Secre- 
tary, Orpheus,’”? Warwick. 


1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla 


tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Educational. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 

original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 

lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


OR SALE, Delightful New Economic Homes, one and two 

storey type; immediate occupation. Company water laid 

on. Wired Electric Light, fitted labour-saving devices, at 
Peacehaven, the Sussex Garden City by the Sea. Lowest prices. 
Good business opportunities. Freehold land from £25. Write, 
full particulars free, Peacehaven Offices, 4, Vernon Place, 
London, W.C.1. 


AJOR (82), just demob., requires responsible position in 
Journalism, Publicity, or General Management. Experi- 
enced organizer and administrator ; five years as Assistant 
Editor and Advt. Manager; specialized knowledge of Literature, 
Music, Drama, Sport, Aviation. ‘‘ Has initiative, and is not 
afraid of responsibilty.”” Box 601, c/o Sarurpay Review, 9, King 


Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 

OUND MODERN EDUCATION. Every care. Beautiful 

climate and surroundings. Games, bathing and riding. High- 

est references. For particulars apply The MISSES BAIRD. 


TRAINED and EXPERIENCED TEACHER can take 
two delicate or backward children to a cottage on the 
Ashdown Forest for the August month, possibly longer. 
Outdoor life; every care; teaching if required. Box 600, c/o 
Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL. 

HE GROCERS’ COMPANY, as Governors of Oundle 
School, invite applications for the Appointment of HEAD 
MASTER, now vacant by the death of Mr. F. W. 

Sanderson. 
The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in 

the United Kingdom and a Member of the Church of England. 
Particulars and conditions of appointment can be obtained by 
post from the Clerk to the Governors, Grocers’ Hall, Princes 


Street, E.C.2. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


I enclose Cheque for £1 10s. 
Name 


Please send me a copy of the “SATURDAY REVIEW ” post free each week for one year, for which 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday 


‘‘Subdued”’ is the adjective best befitting the present 
mood of the Stock Exchange markets. Before ten min- 
utes to noon this Thursday, we stood about the House, 
doing nothing after the usual post orders had been 
attended to; waiting for the expected to happen, as, 
indeed, it did. The electric bells rang, the electric- 
lamps in the Bank Rate indicator-frames twinkled out 
their ‘‘ No change.’’ A few ironical cheers: a little 
snowstorm of telegrams to country clients appreciative 
of Bank Rate attentions from their brokers : the regu- 
lar payment of the half-crown bets, and the Bank Rate 
excitement is over for another week. 

More as a matter of conventional duty, one wanders 
round the markets seeking changes in prices. Finding 
none, of course, that can be closely associated with the 
Bank Court’s action. And so, as Pepys would say, to 
the placid quiet of this Stock Exchange writing-room. 
The roar of the markets comes muffled to one’s ears; 
though the roar, to be quite candid, is a tame affair, 
both bulls and bears getting out of heart by reason of 
the quietude of the public’s present interest in stocks 
and shares. The banking share department is strong, 
for the reasons outlined here last week. Argentine 
Rails keep good, their boomlet on dividend prospects 
under the new freight agreements, being among the 
features of the week. A steady business in the War 
Loan, of course; that there always is. Nothing excit- 
ing, however, nor sufficiently sensational, this week, 
to trap a statistician or his printer into adding a couple 
of ciphers to the War Loan’s appreciation in value of 
140 million pounds sterling since the beginning of 
January, 1922. 

With the banks giving 1} per cent. to their deposit 
customers, and with trade still reviving quite slowly, 
Stock Exchange talk is mainly concerned with the 
difficulty of obtaining good yieids for clients demanding 
safety and 6 per cent, That yield, with absolute secur- 
ity, is rather a thing of the past. The hunger for long- 
dated stocks shows little sign of appeasement but, 
alongside it, arises a greater readiness to take what 
risk there may be in the purchase of securities with but 
a short term to run before they are paid off. Men ask 
whether we are not taking it too much for granted 
that the War Loan will be redeemed at 100 in 1929, 
its earliest possible date for repayment. Trade may 
have revived strongly before then: trade, with its 
peremptory demand for money and never-mind-the- 
rate. If the Government had the right to-day to pay 
off the 5 per cent. War Loan at 100, probably a 
scheme for doing it would be launched, the operation 
doubtless arranged through some easily-devised plan 
of exchanging War Loan into Conversion stock. 
But, luckily for War Loan proprietors, their security 
cannot be disturbed yet, and much may happen in 
seven years. It may turn out to be the case that 
‘* War,’’ as the Consol market calls the stock, is still 
the cheapest in the gilt-edged list. 

Industrial short-term notes are not to be despised. 
Of these, the selection is limited, but a few can be 
obtained, such as: 


Company. Int. Red. at Price. Yield. 
Beardmore a Jan., 1928 100 99 8.1.5 
B.S.A. ... 6$ Jan., 1928 100 93 6.19.9 
Ebbw Vale .- 8 Jan., 1928 100 92 8.14.0 
Niger .. 8  Dec., 1927 103 103 7.15.4 
Nobel Ind. 8 100 104 7.13.10 
Vickers 7 ~~ July, 1927 100 101 6.18.7 


No allowance is made, in the final column, for re- 
demption. 
Janus 


Money and Exchange 


In view of the very large amount of Treasury bills that 
had to be paid for last Saturday money was much more 
plentiful than might have been expected. Discount busi- 
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ness was very quiet with an easy tendency in 

Among foreign exchanges the da 
German mark affected the values of all currencies jn 
fluenced by European conditions. ; 


Dividends 


— Discount Co.—7} p.c. on Ord. for half year ended 

BOGAWANTALAWA TEA.—Final 20 p.c., makin 
ended March 31, against 3} pre. or 

Cuitt TELEPHONE Co.—Final 3 p.c. i 
free, for year ended March 

Ciypg CoLp Storace.—7 p.c. on Ord. for year. 

Karka Raitway.—Final 6 p.c. on Ord. to- 
gether with bonus of 1 p.c., making total dividend of 14 p.c 
for year ended March 31. : 

6 Pcs on Ord., making 10 p.c 
tax free, for year ende i 
as for 1920-21. 

——— Trust Co. or New York.—Usual quarterly dividend 
of 4 p.c. 

GENERAL Evectric.—5 p.c., less tax, for year ended March 3] 
against 10 p.c., tax free, for 1920-21. . 

James Eapiz.—Final 5 p.c. on Ord., making 10 p.c., less tax 
for year ended March 31, and bonus of 3 p.c., tax free, being 
at the same rate as for 1920-21. 

ar AND LiveRPOOL BANK OF COMMERCE.—Interim 3s. per 
snare, 

Lonpon Joint City anD MipLanp Bank.—Interim 9 p.c. for half 
year ended June 30, being at the same rate as a year ago. 

Lovett anp Curistmas.—Final 7 p.c. on Ord., making 14 p.c. 
for year ended June 30, and a bonus of 4 p.c._ A total 
of 10 p.c. was paid for 1920-21. 

MILLER, RAYNER AND Haysom.—5 p.c. on Ord. for year ended 
March 31, 

Nationa Discount Co,—-Interim 6s. per share for half year 
ended June 30, being at the same rate as a year ago, 

Necut Mines.—Interim 6} p.c. for year ending Sept. 30 on 
Twenty-five per cent. Preference shares, 

PaTONS AND BaLDwins.—12} p.c., tax free, on Ord. for year 
ended April 30, against 5 p.c. for 1920-21. 

SHEFFIELD District Ramway.—Interim 1} p.c. on Ord. 

Trustees Corporation.—Final 4} p.c. on Ord., making 7 p.c. 
for year ended May 31, being at the same rate as for 1920-21. 

VickerRs.—5 p.c. on Ord. for 1921. No dividend was paid on 
Ord. for 1920. 


Company Meeting 


BOVRIL SHARE ISSUE 
REASON FOR GREAT SUCCESS. 


Presiding at the Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of Estates 
Control, Limited, Sir George Lawson Johnston (chairman) re- 
ferred to the marked success of the recent issue by the company 
of Bovril Ordinary Shares, and said that last week they offered 
to the public 190,000 7} per cent. Ordinary Shares of £1 each 
in Bovril, Limited, at 2s. premium. This was the full market 
price for the shares at the time they offered them, but they were 
inclined to believe that Bovril stood so high in public estimation, 
owing to the unique reputation and standing of its product and 
national appreciation of its anti-profiteering record, that the 
public would be likely to think even more highly of the shares 
than the market did. They had a single-column advertisement 
in a number of papers, and it had been a feature of the applica- 
tions that nearly two-thirds of them came in on newspaper forms. 
They had to close the lists promptly, owing to over-subscription, 
and were now preparing the lists for acceptance and regret. 
Their intention was to reduce large applications by at least 90 
per cent. on any excess over 1,000 shares, and to eliminate all 
applications under 25 shares. This would enable them to be 
more liberal with the applicants between 25 and 1,000 shares. 
They would probably appreciate that the reason for not accept- 
ing the smaller applications was that the postage and cheque 
stamps cost 7d. a year on two dividends. 


Bovril circles might, he thought, be excused for feeling some 
gratification at the result, and at the fact that the lists of this 
issue of 74 per cent. Ordinary Shares at a premium were closed 
a day earlier than an issue made at the same time with a 
British Government guarantee attached to it. 


Sir George commented on the danger to industrial development 
of the enormous increase in local rates, which to-day in England 
and Wales reached an average annual charge of £4 11s. 8d. per 
head of the population. He hoped when the quinquennial valua- 
tions were made, Local Authorities would not be so short-sighted 
as to press for an unfair assessment of energetic, and, therefore, 
prosperous firms, which brought fresh employment into working- 
class areas. 


@ 


| 
| 
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rhe List of Applications for Purchase will be opened: on Monday, the 10th day of July, 1922, and will close 
on or before Friday, the 14th day of July, 1922. 


PLATT BROTHERS COMPANY 


LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898) 


SHARE CAPITAL: 
AUTHORISED ISSUED 


$1,236,720 44 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each fully paid - £1,236,720 
£618,360 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £leach - ~- (about to be issued) 
$1,855,080 Ordinary Shares of £1 each fully paid - - - + + + = = £1,855,080 


£3,710, 160 


The Company has also outstanding 20,612 3} per cent. Debentures of £50 each = £1,030,600 
The Debentures are redeemable at the option of the Company at par on six months’ notice from any date, 


OFFER FOR SALE 
OF 
534,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at par 


AND 


1,602,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 43/- per Share 


The purchase price for the Ordinary Shares and the Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares is payable as follows :— 


SBVEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE 
ORDINARY SHARES PREFERENCE SHARES 


On Application - - &O 10 O per Share £O 5 Oper Share 
Acceptance = = 0130 ” ” 5 ” 
” 15th August, 1922 1 oo ” ” o 10 O ” ” 


Firm applications for the above Shares in the ratio of Three Ordinary Shares to One Preference 
Share, the sale price for which amounts to £550,000, have been received from Underwriters. 


Particulars of the Offer for Sale show, in addition to a detailed statement of the assets, the net profils, dividends 
paid and sums set to reserve for the past fourteen years. 
The net profits for the past five years were at the average rate of £611,460 per annum. 


The amount required for the interest on the Debentures, and the dividends on the 44 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. Preference Shares is £135,008, which would leave a balance of £476,452 per 
annum available for Reserves and Dividends on the Ordinary Shares. The amount required to pay 
20 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares is £371,016. 


The orders in hand are sufficient to keep the works employed for two years. 


Copies of the Offer for Sale may be obtained from :— ; 
THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY LIMITED, 
Spring Gardens, Manchester, and 75 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3, and all Branches ; 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and all Branches ; 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, 
E.C.2, and all Branches ; 


B.S.T, LIMITED, and B.S.T. (MANCHESTER) LIMITED, 3 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3; 
or from any of the following Brokers to the Offer :— 


LonDon : GLascow : 

QUILTER & CO., 32, Old Jewry, E.C. KIDSTON, GOFF & FINDLAY, 94, Hope Street. 
MANCHESTER : EDINBURGH : 

HENRY COOKE & SON, St. Ann’s Churchyard. BELL, COWAN & CO., 22, St. Andrew’s Square. 
BIRMINGHAM : LIVERPOOL : 

CUTLER & LACY, 41, Waterloo Street. SING, WHITE & CO., 26, Exchange Street East. 

GRIFFITHS & LAMB, 104, Colmore Row. HENRY WILSON & CO., 26, Exchange Street East. 


NortincHaM: SIR ARTHUR E. BLAKE, Prudential Buildings. 
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Figures and Prices 
BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 


Belgium Fr. 
Britain (B. of E.)& 104 39 107 110 
Britain (State) ead 299 324 
Bulgaria Leva 3,602 61t it 3,588 3,159 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,389 1,123+ 9,592 11,168 
Denmark Kr. 404 228 438 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 66+ 700 _— 
Finland Mk. 1,371 3 1,392 1,405 
France Fr. 36,039 5,527 15 35,852 37,422 
Germany Mk. 157,935 1,004 — 155,345 75,321 
Greece Dr. 1,407 1,373 97+ 1,316 1,758 
Holland Fl. 960 606 63 971 992 
Hungary Kr 32,352 ? — 82,039 18,096 
Italy (Bk.) Lire 13,169 1,445+ 10+ 13,489 18,159 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 4,806 64 1 4,752 3,746 
Norway Kr. 365 147 «39 373 427 
Poland Mk. 276,001 30 — 267,096 93,756 
Portugal Esc. 785 9 1 784 648 
Roumania Lei 14,154 4,744 33 14,036 11,078 
Spain Pes. 4,127 2,523 61 4,166 4,202 
Sweden Kr. 531 274 54 532 679 
Switzerland Fr. 730 537 73 763 941 
Other Countries 
Australia S 56 23 41 58 58 
Canada (Bk.) 165 36 194 196 
Canada (State) $ 269 269 257 
Egypt SE 34 3 9 31 31 
India Rs. 1,741 24 13 1,735 1,718 
Japan Yen. 1,181 — _ 1,055 1,173 
New Zealand £ 8 8t 100+ 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,124 3,021 142 2,124 3,559 
t+Total cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands). 
June 30, ’22. June 24, ’22. June 30, ’21. 


Total deadweight ......... 7,653,207 7,652,041 7,641,610 
Owed abroad ..............- 1,081,761 1,081,771 1,120,839 
Treasury Bille 760,525 810,600 1,221,647 
Bank of England Advances 40,000 — 39,250 
Departmental Do. 164,837 156,640 113,074 


Nore.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was 47,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year £88 
millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands). 
June 30, ’22. June — June 30, ’21. 


£ 

Total Revenue from Ap. 1 195,154 177,679 204,168 

js Expenditure ,, ,, 199,219 180,578 271,420 
Surplus or Deficit ......... —4,065 —2,899 67,252 
Customs and Excise 68,047 64,682 73,241 
Income and Super Tax ... 57,433 53,553 63,900 
< 3,442 3,122 2,697 
Excess Profits Duties... . 954 954 17,114 
12,300 11,500 9,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 14,698 12,056 14,008 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
July June 29, '22. July 6, ’21. 


Public Deposits ............ 14,923 tee 19,731 
Other 133,394 115,087 129,041 
148,317 131,435 148,763 
Government Securities ... 67,988 49,221 63,798 
ther agg 75,820 75,725 85,102 
124,523 123,048 129,108 
Do. less notes in cur- 
rency reserve 104,373 103,398 109,658 
Coin and Bullion ......... 128,459 128,947 128,369 
Reserve 22,386 24,349 17,711 
Proportion 15%, 18.5% 113% 
CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
July ae June 29, ’22. July 6, °21. 
Total outstanding ......... 297,904. 295,374 
Called in but not cancld. 1,595 1,600 2,012 
Gold backing ............... 28,000 28,500 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing .. 20,150 19,650 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ,,,, 248,159 245,624 275,445 


July 5, 22. June 29, "22. Jul 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


May, °22. April, '92. May, 21, 

Coin, notes, balances with & 
Bank of England, etc... 210,930 212,144 207,118 
1,790,026 —-:1,782,118 —_—1,770,808 
ACCEPtANCES 57,369 87,0¢8 63,511 
Discounts 328,527 323,260 307,686 
Investments 409,974 396,079 320,247 
753,662 768,415 857,207 
MONEY RATES July 6, 22. June 29, July 6, '21 
% 
Bank Rate 3} 6 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 6 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 24 23-4 5} 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 24 23 54 
Weekly Loans 24 23 44 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 


July 6, ’22. June 29, '22. July 6, 21, 
4.46} 4.39 


New York, $to 3.71 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.46} 4.393 ty 
Montreal, $ to 4.503 4.484 4.21 
Mexico d. to $ a 304d 
B. Aires, d. to 433d 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 73d. 74d. 
Valparaiso, $ to 4 «+++ 34.30 35.20 34.80 
Montevideo, d. to $ .......:- 44d. 443d. 41d 
Lima, per Peru £ 6% = 6% 
Paris, fres. to 54.70 .90 46.62} 
Do., 1 month 54.70 52.90 
Berlin, marks to & .«...--... 1,965 1,625 269 
Brussels, fres. to £ «-.-- 58.60 55.65 47. 
Amsterdam, fl. to & ....-. 11.50 11.48 11.37} 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 23.34 23.21 22.1 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.15 17.12 17.074 
Christiania, kr. to & .«..... 26.95 27.12 26. 
Copenhagen, kr. to & ... 20.57 20.62 22.37} 
Helsingfors, mks. to & ... 200 193 222 
Italy, lire to 983 946 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 28.50 28.32 28.92} 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 175 147 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 33d. 3}d. 
Vienna, kr. to £ ........ 95,000 84,000 2,325 
Prague, kr. to £ .....000 230 230 275 
Budapest, kr. to 5,000 4,350 
Bucharest, lei. to £ .....- 750 720 252} 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 350 335 134} 
rere 670 675 360 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 22,500 20,000 6,500 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 720 730 
Alexandria, piastres to £4 97 97} 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupec 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 153d. 158d. 153d 
Hongkong, d. to dollar 313d. 314d. 31 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 423d. 424d. 414d 
Singapore, d. to $...... 274d. 274d. 27 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 253d. 265d. 314d 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End May. End Apr. End July 
Membership. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,393,452 1,387,333 1,384,935 
Unemployed 227,838 236,308 281, 
16.4 17 16.7 
COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending June 24, June 17, June 10, June 24 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
4,353,900 4,350,200 2,681,800 
115,213,700 110,859,800 106,509,600 48,105,280 
*Dispute 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
May. Apr. Mar. May* 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Pig: Iron 407,900 394,300 389,000 13,600 
Yr. to date 1,779,300 1,371,400 977,100 1,565,000 
462,300 404,200 549,400 5 
Yr. to date 2,158,400 1,696,100 1,291,900 1,411,800 


* Coal Mining Dispute. 


| 8 J 
PAPER MONEY (in millions) ME 
Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note Issue ee Gol 
7 ; Note of Gold to Note June 30, Silv 
Issues. Gold. Notes. Issue. 1921. 766,118 rot 
9% Metropolitan 36,819 29,375 35,994 Ste 
Austria Kr. 439,463 ? — 407,662 49,685 | Total 840,189 650.772 tin 
-| Year to date ............... 20,437,430 19,588,241 18,536,687 Lea 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
RALS, ETC. 1932. + or — 
METALS, MINE July 6, 22. June 29, ’22. July 6, '22. —_— 
92s. 5d. 94s. 2d. 110s. 4d. | Country. Months. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Gold, 353d. 364d. 36id. | Belgium Fr. 3 2,031 1,334 — 697 
Silver, Pe pig No. 1 ton £4.18.6 £4.18.6 46.6.0 | Bulgaria Leva 9t 1,900 1,000 — 900 
Iron, heavy £9.5.0 69.5.0 £15.0.0 | Denmark Kr. 4 401 332 69 
£62.8.0 £61.13.9 £72.2.6 | Finland Mk. 4 810 718 — 92 
 £153.18.9  £151.18.9 £169.12.6 | France 5 8,820 9,199 + 379 
foreign £23.16.3 £24.6.3 4£23.5.0 | Germany Mk. 4 75,814 73,109 — 2,705 
=27.15.0 £26.17.6 | Greece Dr. 1 159 3 — 
sg 25s. 3d. 25s. Gd. 47s. Gd. | Holland FI. 4 651 412 — 249 
C Sweden r. — 107 
of Soda ocr ton £1800 £90300 | 
Indigo, © 3.0.0 10.0 10.0 | B. S. Africas 12+ 53 + 
- t ton £43.0.0 £43.10.0  £35.10.0 

Pinta, ton 20.0.0 £19.15.0 19.0.0 | Brazil Mrs. 12t 1,690 1719 + 20 
Palm Oil, Benin spot ton £82.00 £32.00 £81.10.0 | Canada 12t 748 “0 — 8 
Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. 5d. Is. 5d. Is. 103d. | Egypt £E 1at 56 = 
Turpentine 108s. Od. 108s. 6d. 77s. Od. | FMS. £ 12+ 12 + 38 
pe India Rs 2 74.46" 68.22* — 6.24* 

FOO! Yen. 5 931 51 — 
Country, straights we Zealand 12+ 43 45 + 
“ex mill 280 lb. 40s. 6d. 89s. Gd. 62s. 6d. | United States 3 os 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. *Lakhs. 1921+ tTo Mar, "22. 


per 480 lbs. 52s. 6d. 53s. 2d. 89s. 10d. 


t, No. 2 Red Winter 
per bush 134 cents. 1382} cents. 135} cents. 


TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 


American per Ib. 13.90d. 13.24d. 8.12d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 
‘Sakel ag per Ib. 20.35d. 19.75d. 16.00d. 


Hemp, N.Z. spot, per ton  £31.0.0 £30.0.0  £41.0.0 
marks £36.10.0 £34.10.0 £26.10.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 


Greasy Merino Ib. 164d. 164d. 14d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 133d. 133d. 93d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 73d. 73d. 8d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 56d. 56d. 40d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe, Ib. 8d. 84d. 8§d. 


Leather, sole bends, 14-16lb. 
per Ib. 2s. 4d. 2s. 4d. 2s. 6d. 


OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) 


May, May, 
1932. 1931 19232. 1931 
88,814 86,275 403,042 483,720 
eee 68,045 43,088 299,616 330,743 
Re-exports —......... 8,965 7,232 46,951 42,603 
Balance of Imports 21,804 35,955 56,475 110,374 


Expt. cotton gds. total 15,734 9 

Do. piece gds. sq. yds.341,425 145,604 1,538,953 1,058,382 
Expt. woollen goods 5,069 3,839 23,536 28,871 
Export coal value... 5,790 33 

Do. quantity tons... 5,057 14 


Export iron, steel... 4,825 4,050 26,086 35,379 
Export machinery... 3,053 6,293 23,651 35,835 
Tonnage entered ... 4,101 3,080 16,136 14,032 
» Cleared ... 5,104 1,653 21,907 11,718 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— May, Apr., Mar., May, July, 
Wholesale (Economist). 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat ... 1,040} 1,008) 980 1,195 579 
Other Food Products 657 667 687 691 352 
Textiles 1,079 1010 1,038 996 616} 
710} 7093 700 963 464} 
Miscellaneous —......... 885 890 892 1,065 553 
ee 4,372 4,285 4,997 4,910 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of May, Apr., Mar., May, uly, 
Labour)— 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. ions’ 
Food, Rent Clothing, 
180 181 182 219 100 


Germany—Wholesale June 1, May 1, Apr. 1, June 1, average 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1913. 
All Commodities 606 685 543 132 9.23 
United States—Wholesale June 1, May 1, Apr. 1,June 1, Aug 1, 

(Bradstreet’s) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 


All Commodities ............ 11.9039 11.744 11.5317 10.6169 8.7087 
FREIGHTS July, 6, June 29, July 6, 
From Cardiff to 1922. 1922. 1921. 
West Italy (coal) 10/0 10/0 17/0 
Marseilles tr 10/3 10/3 17/0 
Port Said P= 12/0 13/0 16/6 
Bombay a 22/0 22/0 22/6 
Islands 7 10/0 10/0 12/0 
B. Aires vs 14/6 14/0 17/9 
From 
Australia (wheat) 42/6 40/0 63/9 
Aires (grain) 20/0 22/6 42/6 
San Lorenzo an 22/6 24/0 43/9 
N. America ne 2/9 2/9 5/6 
Bombay (general) 18/0 17/0 27/6 
ria (cotton-seed) 10/0 10/0 nom. 


SECURITY PRICES 
BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
July 6, 22. June 29, ’'22. July 6, ’21. 
575 57} 473 


7 
War Loan 33% 954 88} 
0 44% 95} 95 81} 

Do 5% 100 1 88} 
Do 4% 101} 101} 96} 
Funding 4% . 872 87} 71 
Victory 4%... 894 89 763 
Local Loans ~~ 65 65 53 
Conversion 3% 763 76-4, 623 
Bank of England 247 242 181} 
India 33% 67} 65} 573 
Argentine (86) 5% .«.. 99 100 93 
Belgian 3%... 70 70} 61 
Brazil (1914) 5% os 71} 72 55 
Chilian (1886) 44% ..- 86 86 74 
Chinese 5% ’96 93} 93} 844 
French 4%... 32 33} 34} 
German 3 2} 2 53 
Italian 33% 21 21 26 
Japanese 43% (1st) 1043 1053 116 
Russian 5%... 13 12 134 
RAILWAYS 
Great Central Pref. ...... 193 19} 9 
Great Eastern ......+++++000 40 394 263 
Great Northern Pref. ...... 66 65 41} 
Great Western 1023 1023 64} 
Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 60 39} 39 
Lond. Chatham 8} 83 5g 
L. & 1013 1003 68 
Metropolitan 

Do. District 38} 353 18 
Midland Def. 653 654 43 
North Brit. Def. ............ 173 173 11 
North Eastern 117% 115} 70 
South Eastern Def. ......... 354 353 214 
Underground ‘‘ A” 6/6 6/3 7/0 
Antofagasta coe 684 66} 47x 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 79 774 52 

Do. Pacific 52 503 36 
Canadian Pacific 1564 1564 149 
Central Argentine ......... 684 68 47 
Grand Trunk 1} 43 

Do. 3rd Pref. .. 5 12} 
Leopoldina 28} 314 
San Paulo 127 128 116 
United of Havana ......... 65} 65 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 
Anglo-Persion 2nd Pref.... 26/6 25/6 22/0 
Armstrongs 17/6 17/9 17/9 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 
Burmah Oil 
enna 61/0 61/0 49/0 
Courtaulds 51/3 51/6 38/9 
Cunard 20/0 19/9 18/9 
Dorman Long ..........+000+ 18/0 18/0 17/6 
ere 8/9 9/0 11/3 
Fine Spinners .. spain 39/6 39/3 36/9 
Hudson Bay 
Imp. Tobacco 63/0 61/10} 48/9 
Linggi 26/6 27/0 26/3 
25/6 25/6 18/9 
Mexican Eagle _............ 37/32 3 53x 
ALS 315 315 325 
4th 
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88 .The Saturday Review 


July 1922 


“‘It is pleasant to see so old-established a Review so vigorous and pro- 
gressive—a thing of to-day and not a mere survival.” 
—Evening News, \st July, 1922, 


To Our Readers 


§ In these days of bureaucratic influence on the Press it 
is more than ever important to have commentaries on © 
public matters which are at once well informed and 
absolutely independent. 


§ This independence of point of view has been preserved 
in the SATURDAY for nearly seventy years. 
Without it as a check on biased and propagandist 
journalism the public would often find it difficult to 
arrive at the truth. 


§ The SATURDAY stands for an enlightened con- 
servatism, the protection of English prestige and tradi- 
tions, closer union and co-operation with our partners 
in the Empire, the ruthless stamping out of anarchy 
and Bolshevism, the restriction of the state machinery 
to its proper function, and freedom for the individual 
in his commercial and social existence. 


§ Every regular subscriber to the SATURDAY gives 
moral and material support to these objects, and ensures 
a weekly intellectual provision for his household. A 
subscription form will be found on page 83. 


Among the Contributors to the SATURDAY REVIEW are: 


Sir W. Acworth Sir E. Mackay Edgar Vernon Rendall 

The Hon. and Rev. W. Havelock Ellis A. G. B. Russell (Lan- 
Canon Adderley W. E. Garret Fisher caster Herald) ~- 

_ James Agate Valentine Goldie H. de Vere Stacpoole 

The Rt. Hon. L. S. Louis Golding Robert Steele 
Amery Gerald Gould Mrs. Charlotte Stopes 

Herbert Austin R. B. Cunninghame G. S. Street 

Gerald Barry Graham Arthur Symons 

F. A. Bather, F.R.S., Viscount Haldane, O.M. Professor J.. Arthur 
D.Sc. ; Violet Hunt Thomson 

E. A. Baughan D. S. MacColl Sir W. Beech Thomas 

Professor T. Borenius, Robert Machray Professor Northcote 
Ph.D. Eric R. D. Maclagan Thomas 

Professor H. Wildon G. H. Mair Wilfred Thorley 
Carr, D.Litt. W. Somerset Maugham The Rev. P. N. Waggett 

Hugh Chisholm Elinor Mordaunt I. A. Williams 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford §E. B. Osborn H. W. Wilson 

A. E. Coppard C, W. B. Prescott Hartley Withers 

Nancy Cunard The Rey. Canon Oliver Filson Young 

M. Dimnet Quick 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tut Saturpay Review, Ltp., 9, King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 19-24, Florat Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2; Saturday, July 8, 1922. 
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